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THE MOMENTOUS YES OR NO 


DRAMATIC DAYS 
IN ST JAMES’S 

THE BOMBSHELL IN 
THE CAMP 

Shall Peace or War Come 
Out of It ? 

THE THREE WAYS BEFORE US 

. The last words ;in this.-weeks CN 
are written while it is still uncertain 
whether Germany will join the 
Locarno Conference in St James's 
Palace, though all lovers of peace 
hope that she will; do so. 

Nothing in tlid anxious . situation 
now confronting Europe can weigh 
clown in the scales the deep and poignant 
yearning in the hearts of the people 
for a peaceful outcome of these troubles. 

A Difficult Situation 

The situation is one' of the most 
difficult that has ever faced this-country. 
In the midst of the most arduous struggle 
to establish Collective Security on. a 
basis of the sanctity of treaties Germany 
has startled her friends and her enemies 
by breaking a treaty she had freely 
signed, and the sudden breaking of it 
has filled France with new. alarms, so 
that she desires j the imposition of 
sanctionsL-tluTt is j to say to punish 
the breaker of the treaty.- France, 
which lias not been eager to enforce 
the sanctions which would stop Italy’s 
war on another member of the League, 
lias now become insistent on sanctions 
against Germany for' having marched 
troops into tlic German Rhineland. 

The question therefore arises whether 
wc, who have been willing to stop the. 
war by sanctions against the aggressor, 
arc now to be willing to apply them 
against Germany for denouncing Locarno 
and sending troops into her own 
Rhineland as a sign that she insists on 
being regarded as an equal. 

Treaties Must Be Kept 
. It is agreed on all- hands that 
Germany's action is provocative and 
stupidj but it is recognised that , there 
is aiv immense difference between the 
act : of! Herr Hitler in throwing off a 
condition $L inequality, and the. act of 
Signor ; Mussolini in making war on a 
friendly country and bombing its people. 
Nevertheless, treaties must be kept, 
and: it, is impossible for this country 
.to uphold '.the breaking, of'them. This 
'.country/ therefore, must join with the 
League: Council hi declaring that Ger¬ 
many has violated a treaty, committing 
thedarrie*pffencc' as in 1914. 
^Fortunately; the act of violation 
lias hot •started: war mow as it did then; 
but the yieXy of' France and; Belgium, 
and the 'view of. other -nations - which 
owe their very existence to the Treaty 
of Versailles, is that Tf Germany is to 
go on breaking treaties with impunity 


Watchman, What of the Day? 



Not by eastern windows only When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, But westward, look, the land is bright. 


(as she has been allowed to do several 
times) the time will come when she 
will break it in such a way that war 
Avill be inevitable. 

Perhaps she might insist on taking bach 
the German territory given to Poland or 
to Lithuania. 

What, then, is to be done ? It 
seems to the C N that we must all 
pitiy that those in whose hands the 
decision lies may realise that 
Nothing that has happened in the past is 
so important as what may; happen in 
the future, . 

and that the decision should be based 
on that consideration. 

All the world has been breaking, 
treaties/ and the breaking has often 
passed unchallenged because the treaties 
have been based on injustice and 
inequality. Why not start, again on 
the idea that the League should discuss 
the grievances.. involved in all the 
treaties, and draw up a new Peace ? ■ 

No peace should be drawn up as the 
Versailles Peace was, in the bitterness of 
war conditions; After 18 years it should 
be "possible to revise .the. peace and 


establish a wiser understanding among 
all. Nobody wants war. Let us begin 
with that, and let us (especially those 
who strive so hard for peace and profess 
so greatly our love of it) be big enough to 
forget small things and remember great 
ones, believing that nothing, on Earth 
can justify a war that nobody ; wants,. 

If a man who lias been crying War 
should suddenly cry Peace while brand¬ 
ishing his weapons, why not take him at 
his word and see what can be done ? 

• Of the three ways, this seems the only‘ 
one. There are three courses before us : 

1. To repudiate the Locarno Treaty ,' 
which is impossible and dishonourable . 

2. To punish Germany for doing so, 
which is possible, stupid, and a step to war . 

3. To get round a table, receive Ger¬ 

many bach into the .League, and build up. 
a new peace treaty, which is possible, 
sensible , and will lift up the hearts of the 
world . : . ... • 

Nothing at. the moment compares in 
momentous importance with this-—that 
Germany should sit at a Peace Table 
in London, "and whatever barrier exists 
to prevent this is an evil thing. 


THE DEFENCE WE HAVE 
THROWN AWAY 

TWO MEN IN THREE 

The Deplorable Waste of 
Fitness in Our Manhood 

GREATEST TRAGEDY IN THE WORLD 

Parliament is rightly concerned, with 
national defences, and it is right that 
we should see the facts as they are. 

It will be well if we consider the 
situation the past neglect of our poli¬ 
ticians'has allowed to come about. 

, When .we contemplate spending 
enormous sums upon strengthening the 
Navy, Army, and Air. Force the Army 
authorities confront us with a most 
unpleasant report on army recruits. 

Rejected at Sight 

The great defence plan calls for: the 
addition of four more battalions to the 
Army, and a battalion is just over 1000 
men. But the Army finds difficulty in 
maintaining its present strength. Re¬ 
cruiting is unpopular, the unemployment, 
benefit prevents men from being driven 
into the Army by want, and the recruits' 
presenting ’ themselves Have to be largely 
rejected as unfit. / '/ . . - , 

So unfit are they that the Army doctors 
reject one in three at sight. . ; : ; 

: In addition to this-rejection at sight, 
another- third of the applicants- arc . 
found on exaininatiqn to be unfit for 
physical, medical, or educational reasons. 
Thus only one in three enters the Army. 
About C8,ooo men applied last year, 
and 26,000 were accepted as eligible. 

, The avowed object of defence is to 
defend— what ? - 

Surely the proper answer is to defend 
what is worth defending—the nation 
as a peaceful, thriving community, 
enjoying health as the first condition of 
happiness and comfort. 

A Vital Issue 

Wc may hope that the ; nation’s 
health is better than in 1914, for then it 
had to be recorded that 2,400,000 arm)' 
medical examinations showed that oj 
every nine men of military .age,, on. the- 
average three were perfectly fit, three were 
physical wrecks., hvo zve.re infirm , and the 
remaining one was a chronic invalid . 

Very, truly is Defence, a vital issue. 
It lies not only in ; guns but in good 
homes; not only in aeroplanes but in 
food ; not only.in.warships but in. the 
physical and mental exercises wc call 
education. 

The C N is convinced that there is no 
tragedy in the "world today to compare 
with that of the continued idleness , of 
millions of men , morally ami physically ’ 
deteriorating for zvant of something, to do, 
and helpless and hopeless when'the State 
lias need of them. At all. costs the un¬ 
employment problem should be solved 
by ‘giving our unemployed ' the work that 
is waiting for them everywhere* 
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HITLER ON WHAT A MEMORY AT THE TALES OF THE BUSH LAW OUT OF DATE 


HE WANTS 

A MONUMENT IN THE 
HEARTS OF HIS PEOPLE 

“ Germany’s One Wish To 
Live and Work in Peace ” 

THE HOUR WILL COME 

We take this from the speech made Jfy 
Herr Hitler in opening his election campaign 
oh the day the Locarno Conference opened in 
London. ... . 

I have tried to give the German people 
a proper place in the world. I .seek in 
peace for; all to solve this problem by 
common sense. I believe that this can 
be realised. ‘ ; * 

My efforts liave^ been directed at* 
making common sense prevail. I wanted 
to make clear that Europe is only a 
small part of the world and that the 
European nations ought to. form one 
family. ;I have striven to improve Ger-' 
many's relations with the rest of the 
world. . 

. I tried to remove the poison in the 
relations between Germany and Poland, 
and I succeeded. 

Germany's Rights 

I have tried to do the same with 
regard to the people in the west—to 
show that the eternal enmity between 
Germans and French is madness. I 
believe that this ideal also will emerge 
victoriously/ but in trying to attain 
this 1 shall not yield any of Germany’s 
rights and I shall not allow anyone to 
harm Germany. 

I have, learned to know war better 
than many international politicians, at 
least better than professional war 
agitators. We see in war something 
horrible not because we are cowards 
but because we know what war is. War 
agitators will never understand it. 

I want to have a monument in the 
hearts of my people. A 30-centlmctre 
shell costs 3000 marks (£250); if 1 add 
another thousand marks I can build a 
workman’s house. 1 want better houses, > 
better schools, better streets/ arid joy 
of life in our nation. 

No Interference 

My ambition is to place Germany in 
the vanguard culturally, but I do not 
want interference by other people. The 
Nazi Government will place everything 
in the service of Germany and will see 
that Germany never becomes the slave 7 
of others,' ; *•; ■ 7 k v - '/ ‘ 

* If the rest of the world treats Germany ; 
as. an equal it will have no * better* arid * 
truer friend. Germany lias n0“intention 
of attacking France, Czechoslovakia, or 
Poland, : But now France lias taken up 
close relations with Russia. Russia has 
no frontiers adjoining Germany, but. 
there is one country closing in, on- 
Germany which JiaV an* alliance * with 
Russia/ • ' f;’* ’ **■ '* *^." ' * / 

■ * I know what Germany,wants, I would. 

like to know-what trie’ French want,; but' 
.1 certainly know what Bolshevism wants. 7 
. v Germany -is- an' island of peace as: 
compared \vith Russia. ' , . ■ > ; - • 

■ ; - Elected By the People * 

. v No people desired : peace more than the * 
Gei^riaii people.' Germany liad only one 4 ' 

■ wish; "to live and .work in peace arid quiet, 

it : did_ not. want< anything, from other 
people, but wanted'only to be left alone.? 
Bolshevism is only interested in bringing* 
disunity among the peoples.*/' ; ’ ^ 

■' I am not a usurper/but I have; been 
elected by the people and I shall remain’ 
by the. wijpof. the people/. I. bid the 
German people to help me now and sup-. 
port** my decision and thus strengthen, 
my will/, ’' Germany' Svill' emerge to ’a' 
better world ■ arid freedom from all its' 
needs and ■ distresses,'' Then others -wilp 
find thetf Avay' to nis and the hour ,will* 
come when ,• Fra pee _ and Germany , will 
stretch out hands across the Rhine for 
a better understanding. . That is my 
sincercst wish. 


EMPIRE'S HEART 

King George For 
Westminster 

THE PRIMATE'S GREAT VISION 

-The Archbishop .... of Canterbury ’s 
.suggestion for,the memorial to King 
George is one that touches the imagin¬ 
ation- and the heart. 

A statue there must be to that great 
gentleman whose kindly features were 
almost as familiar to. his people as his 
voice, and we may hope the sculptor and 
Jiis work may truly, and sincerely recall 
them. But the statue would, be lost 
without a worthy, setting, and there 
could be no fitter place than within the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament, one the cradle of 
our history, tlie other the home-of our 
constitutional freedom. 

•Here, at the heart of the Empire, the 
statue of King George should stand, for 
his life was an endeavour to make the 
far-flung dominions one in- heart and 
purpose. But the memorial would be 
incomplete unless it were placed so that 
the site and tlie statue together should 
gladden the eye of tlie observer. 

A Noble Prospect . 

The Archbishop’s proposal is that the 
houses in Abingdon Street arid Old 
Palace Yard, nearly opposite the gardens 
by the Victoria Tower of the Houses of 
Parliament, should be removed, and the 
space cleared. The houses are comely, 
and no ill background to the open space 
between themselves and the gardens; 
but they have no great claims to archi¬ 
tectural beauty or historic association, 
and if they were taken down a wider 
space and an : unexampled prospect 
would be opened up. 

From the riverside gardens, from 
Lambeth Bridge with its already noble 
prospect, and from the Thames itself a 
view would be obtained of the Houses of 
Parliament and of the Abbey as it lias 
not been seen since the 18th century. A 
truly splendid view, in the Archbishop's 
words, would be afforded of the Abbey 
rising above its * cloisters, of the Jewel 
Tower now almost hidden, of the Chapter 
House in which Parliament was born, 
and of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 

There is something thrilling in this 
vision, and at the same time something 
substantial. We believe it is one to which 
British people will willingly-subscribe.' 


The Gallant Doctor and 
the Baby 

Two stories come to hand this week from, 
the Australian Buslri 

Dr C, W. Gibson of Ccduna, South 
Australia,, is one of the heroes of the 
lonely Bush country. 

The other day lie was bitten on the 
ankle by a' death adder, the most, 
poisonous snake in Australia. Death 
may follow the bite, within half an hour. 

Luckily the doctor was in his own 
garden, and he ran straight into his' 
surgery, got out antidotes and instru¬ 
ments, and began to operate on the bite. 
He only just had time to complete the 
} operation before he collapsed. 

Soon someone found him, and lie was 
carried to his own little hospital, where 
for three hours he appeared to be on the 
brink of death. Then gradually he got 
a little better. • j- 

The next day an urgent operation case 
was brought in, and Dr Gibson was the 
only surgeon for So miles. In spite of 
his own. dangerous condition he sum¬ 
moned all-his strength and performed 
the operation. ■ . . 

; The Babe in the Bush 

The Babes in the Wood liad a tame 
adventure compared with that of little 
Joyce Fielding, who was lost for two 
days and nights in the Australian Bush. , 

Joyce, not quite two, ran out from a 
• farmhouse -at Goundibluie .Station to 
have a look at the world. At. first there 
was no alarm, for nobody thought those 
tiny legs could have gone far ; but as 
she did not appear the farm hands 
hunted high and low, and nearly a 
hundred neighbours joined in tlie search, 
which became ever more desperate, 
for the child was lost in a vast, sun- 
scorchcd Bush where savage animals 
abound. 

When hope was almost. given up a 
. black man came to the rescue, studied 
Joyce’s tracks from the farm, found 
. many, more traces in the. Bush, of her 
little sandals, and at last discovered 
Joyce fast asleep under a tree, live miles 
from the farm. 

She must have trotted j 2 miles, but 
was alive, though it was seen from her 
tracks that for 24 hours she had not 
been near .water. 


FREDERICK RAYNER S like an echo from a story 


Trial By Peers To Go ? 

QUEER STATE OF THINGS 
, / IN OLDEN DAYS 

- Lord Sankey -has introduced , into 
the House of Lords a Bill to : aboIish 
the Tight ofpeersto trial‘by peers, so 
completing one of the strangest chapters 
in the story of our national development. 

‘For centuries the clergy were the only 
civilisers and teachers of England,. and 
they enjoyed certain privileges. If a 
nian charged with a capital crime was 
able to read lie could claim wliat was 
called ” benefit of clergy,”- whereupon 
lie was handed over to the Church,-and 
the law could not touch him/ 1 /- 

This led to grave abuses, for criminals 
escaped punishment merely by reading 
in the dock a few words from the* 51st 
Psalm, the “ neck verse ” as it came to 
be contemptuously called. 

One reform .was effected by, Henry 
the Seventh, who decreed that a criminal 
should not escape twice by benefit of 
clergy, unless he was actually a cleric! 
It was also made a criminal, offence to 
teach a felon to read a verse simply to 
enable him to escape the consequences 
of his crime. 

But trial by peers lias long outlived 
its usefulness, and is now to, go. 

Freedom From Papal Authority 

Literature owes one debt to benefit 
of clergy, for it was only by pleading it 
that Ben Jonsoii, with all his immortal 
plays, masques, and poems .yet tq .write, 
escaped the ' gallows for fighting a 
duel in 1598; All this remained part of 
our legal system until last century. 

• Another way in which the administra¬ 
tion of justice was maimed was that 
enabling suitors to remove their cases 
from England to Rome Tor trial by the 
Pope. That age-old abuse was swept 
away in a single phrase by Henry the 
Eighth in his Act of Supremacy, which 
stated, that trials should take place in 
England and not elsewhere. 

There still remained trial by peers, 
a right created by Magna Carpi, which 
stood through’ the centuries,; the' only 
alteration being made in the reign of 
Henry the * - Seventh, who reincm bored 
peeresses in their own right and granted 
them the same privilege of trial. ; .> * 

Perhaps the system originally had its 
virtues.. The nobles, as. military and 
political leaders, had often to chariipiou 
the nation against the tyranny of kings, 
and it would'have been dangerous to 
expose them; to trial by. juries ,\Vh6 could- 
be terrorised into verdicts by the Crown/ 


GRAND IDEA 

Saving Homes From Wreck 

’ A journeyman printer once had an 
idea that has saved hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people from misery. 

‘ His .name - was ; Frederick -Raynor/ 
Sixty years ago lie said it / would; be^.a 
Wise thing if missionaries .were attached 
to .police, courts, to try /to . help .the , 
human wreckage there. So.the National. 
Police Court Mission was founded; arid 
Frederick Rayner subscribed 5s. ; / ’/ 1 v , 

- The diamond jubilee of the Mission, 
Has* juSt* been celebrated by a meeting; 
at the Mansion House, arid tlie /LorcL 
Cl lief Justice was there to praise its work. 

; Intone, year alone 93,060 cases ; were- 
referred to /tlie missionaries.. Twenty; 
thousand people instead of 1 being" sent 
to prison were put on probation,/ and 
found work. . Nearly 7000 homes were 
saved- by missionaries reconciling hus¬ 
bands and wives, ■ V ... - • ; - 

- Since the beginning of its work- the. 
Mission has saved hundreds of young 
offenders from turning into criminals,- 
arid -has' changed* many real criminals 
into decent* citizens. Frederick Raynor’s 
idea was a grand one. . 

•There are 400 courts in this country/ 
with 215 missionaries to serve them; 
and this year they- are asking for 
^60,000 to carry on. 


’' Like an echo" ’from" the" 61 d adventu rc 
stories ’ of " Red Indian ’ war I are* conies 
the news that Charles Varnuin has.died,. 
aged 87. . - ...... 

He was once Chief of. Scouts to' 
G enera! Custer, ■ and he was the ■ on] y 
officer who survi ved The massacre of . the 
Valley of.the Littk/Big ]-Jorri.-/- -*/ . •*•/ 

. The ; famous chief ; Sitting. Bull,- nyitli 
4000 . Sioux.; warriors,.fel 1 upon . 264 
American cavalrymen, and for > air’hour 
the little force fought gallantly ; 7 , but hT 
. the end they .had; ’to .retreat, * 1 eavi 11 g 
most of -their comrades-dead. - ... * -•■* ; 

-It i s - a dark page i n Ameri can h i story, : 
but the battle; took place, in’ 1876 arid the*, 
bitterness has.passed. ? . ; * .- •• ■/• •, • 

THIS KIND WORLD 

A'friend of the late Mr W. TL deA’ere" 
Cole lias been recalling his great’ 
generosity.. , . L •- / 

.... A man was condemned To*lie hybrid for 
many weary, weeks.*,. Friends brought- 
■.him., flowers; fruit, or books. r Horace; 
Cole brought pictures / by; Augustus; 
John and Dick Innes. the gems of his 
collection,'saying,.” When a nian is ill, 
wliat lie wants is soirietliing-beautiful 
to look at;” . • 


THE PASSING OF A WISE MAN 

• A scientist and philosopher whose 
lifevvork has helped humanity iri many 
fields has passed away in Professor John 
Scott Haldane,/ ' ; 

He specialisedrin the.organs.by ; Which 
we breathe, and in their, functions, de¬ 
signing: respirators' which have, saved 
lives in the mine and on the -battlefield. 
; Likcliis famous brother Lord ITaUIaric, 
lie. was/intensely .interested ..in Life's 
meaning and purpose, and in a book, he 
published last year he expressed Iris 
cpnviction that our universe was a maiii- 
festation pf a' Supreme God ' Working 
through the humairibeings who live in it. 


A national survey of footpaths, bridle/, 
tracks,, and other rights of .way r is now. v 
going on all over England and Wales. 


Things Said 

\ It is not that we .‘.are short/of’any¬ 
thing ; we have got to produce tlflrigs in 
a balanced way. / Lord Melcliett 

- Colour films will not be any good-until 
the colours arc not noticeable./;/ / • • 

' Ernst. Lubitsch; Film Producer . 

Bonnie Scotland is the wprgtqioused 
nation in Europe. Mr James Maxtori, M P 

/.[.Germany. ; has., spent; 1.500; anil lion 
pounds in. warlike .preparations in/three 
.ycarsVuv^j ‘ V ;• 1 : ..: *--. 4 Mr Quirchlll 

.. .Greut.-Britain directs the conscience of 
the world. M. Herriot 


f 
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The Queen Mary—Wonder Ship of Speed and Power 



* 

■ V S % V k ' i 

I s v.v;,X. k 


ok o ,\ v ,. ;■ -. s '* , \ s > o % ' •* ,;• s \ ' f ; v '\" v% ''X^ \ .sj- .. "" ' Xk- 

AN ALUMINIUM PANEL IN THE QUEEN MARY’S TRAVEL OFFICE, BY MR MAURICE LAMBERT, REPRESENTING A CENTAUR GAZING AT A.STREAMLINED TRAIN 



THE CAPTAIN’S BRIDGE SEEN FROM BELOW; IT IS WIDER THAN THE SHIP, EXTENDING 12 FEET BEYOND EACH SIDE 
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MERCY BETWEEN 
THE ARMIES 

A TALE FOR MUSSOLINI 

How the Shells Missed the Red 
Cross Camp at Intombi 

HUMANITY OF BOERS AND TURKS 

In these clays, when Italy, the first 
country to drop bombs from the sky, is 
dropping them recklessly on Red Cross 
camps, Sir Ian Hamilton’s story of 
Intombi Camp shines like a star above 
the diii of mortal strife. 

It is a story from the strife which 
ushered in the Twentieth Century, when 
we were at war with the Boer Republics 
and the British forces under Sir George 
White found themselves shut up in 
•Ladysmith, ringed round with the 
commandos and artillery of General 
■Piet Joubcrt. 

General Joubert’s Humanity 

The Boer Commandant-General's guns 
completely commanded the beleaguered 
town. 'But before these six-inch.guns 
(Long Toms, as they were called) were 
brought to bear on Ladysmith, its 
soldiers, and its peaceful inhabitants, 
Piet Joubei*t agreed to let the besieged 
transfer their sick and wounded as well 
as the women and children into a No¬ 
man’s *land between the forces. 

This was Intombi Camp, and there 
for four months the Red Cross lay 
unharmed between the two armies. 
Shells innumerable passed over it. Not 
a shell, not a bullet, ever touched it. To 
the end it remained a sanctuary. 

There came a day when Ladysmith 
was relieved. General Joubert’s forces 
fell back from the mountains of Natal 
into the Transvaal, and the Ladysmith 
garrison marched out, hungry and re¬ 
duced, but free. They brought out with 
them not one ill thought of their foe, but 
only respect for his honour and humanity, 

Kipling's Prophetic Lines 

It was a feeling reflected in' Rudyard 
Kipling’s lines on General Joubert when 
he passed from the scene of strife before 
it was over : ; : . \ 

With thpse that bred, witlVtlidse that loosed,- 
.. the strife, .. ^ v \ 

He had no part whose hands were clear of 

gain, ■-.'/• ' 

But subtle, strong, and stubborn gave his 
. life • , • • v 

To a lost cause, and knew the gift was vain., 

Later shall rise a people, sane and great, 

Forged in strong tires, by equal war made 

one, . 

Telling old battles over without hate— 

Not least his name shall pass from sire to son. 

Kipling’s . words and hopes were 
prophetic. The memory of men like Piet 
joubert and Louis Botha has been the ‘ 
cement to bind together Dutch' and 
English in the Dominion of South Africa, 

A Lasting Memory 

It made the cooperation of Jan Smuts 
and James Hertzog possible. The bitter 
memories of the Boer War are passing 
away, ' The memory of Joubert and 
Intombi Camp will never pass away. 

General Ian Hamilton finely said that 
the story of Intombi Camp was. one to 
be told to all the world, and to other 
worlds, should there conic a day when 
the brave New World of the' future 
should try to reach them with a cannon 
ball from a cosmic gun. 

Till that imagined day it might be 
recalled to armies and commanders whose 
' assaults on the Red Cross from the air 
have been all too frequent. Even the 
Turks knew better and did better. 

When Gallipoli in the British Red 
Cross lay right under the' Turkish guns 
at Suvla Bay never once did a shell 
burst near it. 


. The Schoolchildren of Clydebank, are 
to have a day’s holiday next . week' on 
the day the Queen Mary sails. 


£100,000 SECRET 

The Good Man Who 
Died With It 

UNKNOWN GOLDEN DEED 
AT LONDON HOSPITAL 

Not till Mr Henry Ward had passed 
mway from thc\sceric' of one of his life's 
good works was the goodness of one 
of them fully realised. 

He had been one of the life governors 
of the London Hospital, where he was 
taken after breaking his leg three 
months ago, and there he died, at 87. 
Only then was it possible to reveal his 
secret. . 

When Lord Knutsford, Prince of 
Beggars, made an appeal for London 
Hospital 13 years ago someone who 
made it a condition that his name 
should not be revealed offered to double 
any amount received up to £8o,ooo. 
The appeal brought in £90,000, and the 
” someone ” added his £80,000 to the 
endowment, and afterwards made 
another gift of £20,000 to the general 
funds of the hospital. It was Mr Ward. 

Not a word was to be said about this 
gift* of the man who did good by stealth 
and would have blushed to And it fame. 
Fame he never sought; hard work and 



Cecil Rhodes on the film 


public service.,, brought him all the 
reward he wanted. He was an old- 
fashioned Radical. ■ He had been on the 
London County Council for 33 years, 
and for three .years less on the Metro¬ 
politan Water Board. 

■ As an engineer, which was his pro¬ 
fession, he played his part with the big 
men of a past generation like , Sir 
Frederick Br am well and .Sir Whittaker 
Ellis, and his close acquaintance with the 
East End began with a thirty years 
residence at Toynbee Hall. 

lie was a Londoner of the best sort. 

THE 3000 OUT-OF-WORKS OF 
. SOUTH AFRICA 

There arc only 30O0 workless Europeans 
now on the registers in the Union of 
South Africa, and work is available for 
more than that number of : ablebodied 
men if they wish to take it. 

Better trade is 011c of the reasons. 
Another is that the. Government has 
employed hundreds of despairing' men 
on soil erosion work, fighting noxious 
weeds, and on other constructive schemes 
for .farms. 


THE NEW AGE COMING 

By Lord Melchett 

Wc are now passing out of the Steel 
Age into the Alloy Age. Tremendous 
researches, have been carried . out by 
highly skilled men and women, but they 
are nothing. beside those which lie 
before us. . 


STARVING IN THE 
MIDST OF PLENTY 

Are Millions of Our 
People Still Hungry ? 

THE UNDER-FED CHILD 

Some have meat ivho cannot eat t . • 

And some have hone that ivant it. 

It is said that there are still millions 
of women and children in this country 
who starve in the midst of plenty. 

That is the gist of the report carefully 
prepared by Sir John Orr of Aberdeen 
University, and he supports what he 
says by a number of figures.. The most 
telling"of’them are those showing that 
the amount -of food poor people cat 
depends almost entirely on the.amount 
they have to spend. 

3 f a person lias no more than 10 
shillings a week the average amount 
spent on food is no more than 4 shillings. 
Four shillings will not buy much bread 
and butter. There arc, asserts Sir John, 
more than four millions of such people 
in Great Britain. The greater number 
of them take margarine instead, of 
butter. The .rise of a halfpenny, in the 
price of a loaf inay not mean much to 
many housewives, but it means some¬ 
thing very serious to a mother keeping 
a family of children in two rooms in 
Bethnal Green or in the Glasgow slums. 

The Ten Shillings-a-week People 

There may not be as many people 
actually on the edge’ of starvation as 
there used to be. That could not be 
expected with the steady rise during the 
past century in the standard of.living. 
But in the. lowest group of incomes 
the ten-shilling-a-wcck people have not 
enough . to keep them properly fed or 
to bring up healthy, children. , 

Sir John Orr’s inquiries show that the 
people who have all the money they 
want do not spend so much on food as 
used to be spent by these classes. 
Eating to excess is no longer fashionable. ’ 
But the main difference between the 
classes who have food and to spare and 
those who have to look at every half¬ 
penny they spend on it is in the growth 
arid nurture of the children. 

, . Under-Fed and .Well-Fed 

<Thc under-fed children grow up weedy 
and stunted. The well-fed children put 
on weight and inches. At 13 the boys 
at Christ’s Hospital School are over two 
inches taller than those of the council 
schools. Even more telling figures 
could be obtained from Australia. 

- The fault is not wholly in the provision 
of enough food. It must be the right 
kind of food; and something can.and 
must be done to see that the poor children 
get it. * 

There is one kind. of food recom¬ 
mended by every one of the authorities 
who, at the bidding of the Food Council 
at Geneva, have looked into this question . 
It is milk, now sold at the farm at about 
is. 2d. a gallon, but costing those who 
drink it in towns yd a quart!- ' 

THE LION OF JUTLAND 

Admiral Beatty 

Admiral Earl Beatty, his last voyage, 
done, lias been borne to lie in the crypt 
of St Paul’s Cathedral, .He rests near 
Jcllicoe and Nelson. 

No higher honour could he paid to 
this gallant seaman, whose, inspiring 
leadership of -the Grand Elect during 
the latter, .period of the . war won for 
. him, in the words of the King, the 
admiration and gratitude of the Empire. 

The war is over; the disputes con¬ 
cerning the Battle of Jutland need no 
revival, least of all in the hour of 
Admiral Beatty’s passing. The future 
may determine them. It is enough now 
for his fellow-countrymen to pay a 
tribute none can grudge to'his lion- 
hearted courage, his unflinching deter¬ 
mination, and his sense of duty. 


ONE MORE CHANCE 
FOR LONDON 

THE GREAT DISGRACE 
OF CHARING CROSS 

Hospital To Move To 
the Adelphi ? 

WILL THE LCC RISE TO 
THE OCCASION ? 

London has one more opportunity 
to hasten the fulfilment of the long 
long dream of Charing Cross, the. 
disgraceful centre of the Empire. It is 5 
hoped to move the great hospital. 

If anything could reconcile Londoners 
to the loss of the dignified front of 
Adelphi Terrace it is the hope that a 
new. Charing- Cross Hospital might 
rise there to replace it. 

Over a Century of Service 

Nowhere better could a London 
hospital alight to spread its healing 
wings than on this site, with the 
panorama of the shining Thames at 
its feet. 

Charing Cross Hospital, almost choked 
now by the press of traffic and buildings 
where it stands between the noisy 
Strand and St • Martin’s Lane, has a 
tradition of more than a hundred years 
service to the London poor. Removed 
to the side of the Thames, it would have 
the opportunity to do even greater 
things for them, aided, as it would be, 
by light and air and happier surroundings. 

It lias never lacked generous support. 
We recall that its chairman George 
Verity, who has just passed away! was 
the sturdiest opponent of any scheme of 
national sweepstakes to benefit hospitals, 
because, as he said, his own hospital,- 
which had many to help it, would lose 
them as a sign of their disapproval/ 

A Duty to London 

Mr George Verity has been followed 
by his henchman Mr Philip Inman, 
whom Fleet Street knows well, and 
admires, and who is just. the man to- 
put this fine scheme somewhere! else ■ 
thaii on paper, If he can put it oil the 
Adelphi he will bless all London. 

It will become part of the new London 
which we hope to see when Charing 
Cross Bridge falls down, and when the 
opportunity offered by the sweep of the 
Thames is taken to fill that noble curve 
on its north side with public buildings 
worthy of an Empire's capital. 

A dozen times London has thrown 
away great chances of removing the* 
ugly bridge at : Charing Cross and 
cleaning up this hub of the world’s 
chief city; it would seem that this is 
one of its last opportunities, and we may 
look to, those in power with a great 
hope that they will not fail in their 
imperative duty ■ to London and the 
nation. v - ' ! 


THREE OLD LADIES 

Two wonderful old Irishwomen have 
passed away; ’ 

Mary Ann Conway, of Blackwatcrtown 
in County Armagh, is said to have enjoyed 
life for 110 years. She never travelled in a 
train or a car, and until a few weeks ago 
walked each week to fetch her pension.*. 

Annie McLaughlin, who. has passed on 
at Dunmullan, County Tyrone, was a 
mere youngster compared with Mary v 
Ann Conway, for she Was only 104. Her 
advice to those who want to live long was 
“a plain diet, hard work, a contented, 
mind, and a belief in real religion.” 

Granny Booysens, who has died at 
East London in South. Africa, was born 
in tlic same year as Annie McLaughlin, 
but in a much harder world, for she was ‘ 
the child of slaves. But her life proved 
happy and she had splendid health until 
slic died at 1Q4 a few weeks ago. 
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LIGHT FOR THE VILLAGES 

Electricity is Cheaper 

Last year 65,000 people in Great 
Britain were able to switch on tlieir 
own electric light for the first time. 

Parts of Devon, the north-west Mid¬ 
lands, and Stirlingshire were thus 
lighted up, and altogether 330 square 
miles of country have, now ceased to be 
electrically unoccupied areas. 

In the coming year, according to the 
report of the Electricity Commissioners, 
another 88 square miles and 14,900 
people will be brought into the electrical 
fold. Counting, by villages the increase 
in the country's electrification is still 
more remar liable, Kent has added no 
villages, Wessex 95, and Essex 42, 

In one year the output of electricity 
went up by 15 per cent, and the cost of 
producing it went down. 

OUT OF WORK NO MORE 

Many young unemployed men seem 
to think there is a catch in the Govern¬ 
ment's training schemes and will not go 
near them. ^ i 

Not so Jack Cliarnock, who twelve 
months ago was walking the streets of 
Bolton, just another out-of-work piecer. 
He went to a training place for six 
months, and. before he finished the 
course- was offered work with a wireless 
firm in the south of . England. Now he 
has been made manager. ■ 

It happened that lie was not afraid to 
tackle any of the work in the' various 
departments of wireless manufacture, 
and so obtained the wide knowledge of 
production which lias made him a 
manager at 26. ( - 

The catch in this training scheme 
proved to be his—and a big one at that. 


In one week three sheep have given 
birth to ten lambs on Blaxtbn Latin at 
Tamerton-Foliott, near Plymbpth. lt is 
only occasionally that triplets ’ire born, 
and quadruplets are very rare. : 


BOILED POTATOES 
FOR THE STORKS 

From Our Poland Correspondent 

A mild spell of January weather 
seems to have deceived the storks, for 
they arrived back in Poland this year a 
month earlier than usual, only to find 
that they had made a great mistake. 

There was no food anywhere, and 
instead there were such snowstorms and 
frost that the storks crept miserably into 
the farm sheds and the, backyards of 
cottages, and stood on one leg wondering 
what to do, till at last the peasants could 
bear the sight no longer. 

They opened their barns and granaries, 
boiled sacks and sacks of potatoes, and 
fed the storks on them. It was strange 
food for a stork, but they swallowed it 
gratefully, and some became so tame 
that they would feed from the hands 
held out to them. 

This pleased the country people very 
much, for storks bring prosperity, they 
say, and they felt they were maldng 
influential friends for the future. Now 
the usual date for the storks to appear 
has arrived, and with it the milder 
weather. The storks have forgotten all 
about their mistake and are busy spring- 
cleaning their old nests ; and the 
peasants watching these great birds on 
their rooftops hope they have not also 
forgotten who were their friends when 
times were hard. 


THE TRAGIC LOT OF MADAME 
STRESEMANN 

Madame Stresemann is living in very 
precarious circumstances in Germany. 

She is the wido w of the greatest states¬ 
man of Germany since the war, the man 
who brought his country into the. League 
of Nations and worked hand in glove 
with M. Briand of France almost in spite 
of his countrymen. . 

Madame Stresemann is a Jewess, and 
must suffer for her nationality under the 
cruel rule of the Nazis. 


Order Next Week’s C N Now 


SPARKS IN THE MINE 

Electricity v Compressed Air 

Mine' inspectors are courageously 
speaking out to 'the Royal Commission 
on Coal Mines Safety. 

[Mr J. R. Felton of the North Mid¬ 
lands says that, while : electricity is 
cheaper than compressed^ air, it may, 
and not infrequently .does, set a spark 
to gas. : A spark that means littld^pif 
nothing above /ground/ and carindt 
possibly be always avoided, may in a 
mine kill a hundred men in a moment. 

So with what is called shot-firing, 
the breaking-down of coal with timed 
explosive charges. While explosives are 
effective and easy to handle for the 
purpose, there is deadly danger in their 
use: Machinery, it seems, has led to a 
huge increase in the number of shots 
fired. They were over four millions 
in 1934. 

POST OFFICE AT SCHOOL 

r The children at the Cambrian Street 
Council School at Beswick, Manchester, 
arc learning arithmetic in a delightful 
new way. ' - 

They have a post office of their own 
and lots of cardboard money, and they 
buy stamps and money orders, send 
telegrams, and open savings accounts." 

The classes even write letters to each 
other, and the letters go through this 
post office, being weighed and stamped 
with all the care that the Postmaster- 
General demands of so important a 
business. 

It is great fun, and it is much easier 
to add up the cardboard change from a 
telegram to Sally in the next room than 
to add up dull figures in books. 


.THE OLDEST INHABITANT AT HOME 

The oldest inhabitant of Pwllheli, 
Miss Mary Jones, has lately given a party 
to, her neighbours to celebrate her 91st 
birthday in the house where she was 
born. She has never lived anywhere else'.- 


CHINA'S SORROW 

The Tragedy of the 
Yellow River 

A position of extraordinary pathos 
and terror has developed in' China, 
where the Yellow River, after bursting 
its banks and. destroying 2000 towns and 
villages, is temporarily preserved from 
further overflow by drifting ice. : 

The icc chokes the breach in the banks, 
but prevents the necessary repairs, and 
nobody can foretell what the end will be. 

The Yellow River is known as China's 
Sorrow. Rising in the Tibetan Moun¬ 
tains, 14,000 feet above sea-level, it 
winds 2300 miles to the sea, which it 
reaches at the Gulf of Pechili. So swift 
is its current that it brings down with it 
enormous inasses of silt. This, slowly 
sinking to the bottom as the water 
becomes Slacker in pace, tends to make 
the great stream overflow. 

Chinese. engineers bank up the river 
to keep it within bounds, but more and 
more silt accumulates along the bed, and 
the river runs in places between banks 
high above the surrounding country. 
When great additions reach the river the 
volume of water is such that the banks 
burst, and over the land pours the flood. 

The story is always the same, the 
result inevitable. The careful Chinese 
have kept records of inundations sinqe 
2200 bc, records which include the 
story of the river's changing course from 
time to time. ; • 

Bringing fertility to the lands through 
which it flows, the river periodically 
drowns the scene of its benefactions. 

After each flood, survivors of the 
disaster return, rebuild their homes, and 
farm their lands afresh, finding abundant 
new fertility in the deposit left by the 
receding waters. There they are now, 
hundreds of thousands who have man¬ 
aged to keep body and soul together; 
in camps set up for them by voluntary 
helpers of many nations, multitudes 
more living like wild animals amid the 
flooded ruins of an immense area, heirs 
of ages of dire peril and suffering bravely 
borne. . See \Vvvlc(Map 
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The Broken Word 

\Wiien a nation’s word is broken 
it has no other way of in¬ 
spiring confidence. 

When a nation wishes to live 
at peace with its neighbours all 
else that it haS done may be 
forgiven, or may be better for¬ 
gotten, but its broken promise 
never. We all know how it is in 
our private lives. The child’s cry, 
You promised, is one that can 
never be set aside by those who 
wish to keep its trust. The 
sacredness; of a promise is the 
bond of friendship in those of 
riper years; it is the foundation 
without which trade would be 
impossible. „ It is . the root of 
lionesty. It is credit. 

It is with nations as it is with 
individuals. The banker is en¬ 
trusted with our money, because 
we believe his . promise to pay it 
back ‘again. He exists on credit, 
and a nation can only borrow 
money while people believe in its 
will and power to return it. If 
it ceases to do so it can borrow 
no more ; and what applies to 
money is still truer of other things 
a nation pledges itself to do. 

One of our Prime Ministers once 
said, when speaking of an incon¬ 
venient agreement entered on by 
this country, that if you did not 
keep a treaty because it did not 
suit you people would not believe 
you when you wanted to make 
another. 

Those words were spoken of 
an agreement with Germany, 
and they sound a warning today 
which should sound in the ears of 
many nations, for hoiv many 
nations in the world are there who 
have not broken their word in.our 
time?. We should not like to 
count them. • 

The world stands uncertainly, 
among, a litter of torn scraps of 
paper, promises made and cast 
aside by litter louts in high places 
who scatter torn-up treaties about. 
From 1914 till now it has gone on. 

Today it is all a sad tale of 
nations'led into wars of aggres¬ 
sion by Dictators or military 
chiefs, as Abyssinia or in the 
Far East ; but its saddest climax 
is that it has now brought the 
nations of Europe shivering on 
the brink of disaster. Once more 
the Broken Word confronts us 
like a shapeless Fear. 

■ In the very act of breaking one 
treaty the nation which breaks it 
proposes another/and the CN 
hopes that it will come, and be 
the foundation of a Great Peace ; 
but with one broken word stretch¬ 
ing across the path the confidence 
that another promise will be kept 
must tremble in the balance. 

It is a solemn warning to us all, 
men and nations everywhere, to 

Keep Our Word 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above] the hidden waters of .the ancient River 
Fleet, _ the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The King To the Maoris 


W. T. Stead 

fyjucii has been made of the little 
idea of a Middlesex garage man 
to put the names of his staff on their 
hacks ; it has even been mentioned 
in The Times. 

We may smile-at it all, but the idea 
began in Fleet Street ; it was W. T. 
Stead's. He did as much as any man 
to build up the British Navy, lie went 
to prison for his beliefs, he went down 
in the Titanic, and he wore his name 
in his buttonhole. 

He is not forgotten, and his face 
looks across the Embankment close 
by his old office, 

© 

The BBC Ghost 

^iien the BBC announced that it 
was preparing to put the ghost 
of a haunted house on the air it seems 
to us to have sunk to the level of those’ 
foolish people who pretend . to tell 
fortunes by the leaves in a tea-cup. 

• Was there ever before such a shame¬ 
less parade of gross superstition on the 
part of a public body ? 

• •' ■ ® ■■■ ■ ■ : 7 : 

General Goering’s Admirers 

General Goering. is something 
more than a man of war. He is 
Nimrod of the chase. 

' This branch of his activities is such 
a source of pride with him that he has 
felt it requires a monument, and we 
hear that he has put one up for himself, 
on his estate nctar Berlin. 

To show that he is not unappreciated 
by others his victims are enrolled as 
admirers on the inscription; which, 
being translated, reads: 

Erected to the Master II unis man 
of the Reich 

By the wild animals of Germany . 

In Gratitude. ' ‘ / 

" We who are about to die salute 
you/'.the gladiators said to Caesar. 
To General Goering it is, " We who 
have beep allowed to die salute you." 

:. . . ■; ■ :: ® . V 

Keep Football Glean 

]t is sad that the contest between the 
Football League and the Football 
Gamblers ended last week in favour 
of the gamblers, but it is to be hoped 
that Parliament will take immediate 
steps to cut out a disease so destructive 
of true sport. 

The writer was in a small provincial 
town near London on the Saturday 
when the news came that Germany 
had marched her troops into the 
Rhine zone. There was a rush for the 
final editions, but to the observer 
it was only too plain that the papers 
were being sold for the football ; 
results, and that the football results 
were wanted largely because of the pools. 

Everybody will sympathise with 
the Football League's desire to keep' 
the game clean, and the nation;will 
look with eager expectation to action 
by the Home Secretary in the matter; 


Rest and Peace 

These words, spoken by a wise man 2000 
years ago, were quoted by the Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons the other day: 

he. rendering of people fit for war 
that they may enslave their in¬ 
feriors ought not to be the care of the 
legislator, but that they may not them¬ 
selves be reduced to slavery by others. 

Reason, indeed, concurs with experi¬ 
ence in showing that all the attention 
which the legislator pays to the 
business of war should have for its 
object rest and peace. ■ 

© 

. A Word From Shakespeare 

To One Who Doubts 

Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us lose the good we oft 
might win, 

By fearing to attempt. 

; . Measure for Measure 

; .... : © 

Tip-Cat 

man . says he never remem¬ 
bers his own birthday. 
Doesn’t care a fig for the date. 

- : ' 3 

Jf trees could speak some would tell 
an odd tale. Some would only 
have a bark, . . 

’ 0 

The gardener who has turned profes¬ 
sional footballer • evidently thought 
there wasn’t enough kick in gardening. 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If bookshops 
sell volumes 
of smoke 


\yomaNG is difficult in frosty weather. 
’Some let things slide. . 

There is a new wireless boom. Well, 
have your set repaired. 

. . . , 0 

gECOxn thoughts. The elockmaker’s. 

/ piE world today is seeing 
many big changes. But 
not much small change. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
piNSBURY has floodlit St Bartholomew’s 
Square, one of its playgrounds. 
Twelve hundred acres in North Wales 
have been bequeathed to the 
National Trust. * . 

Qadbury’s have bought 577 acres of 
countryside to keep it beautiful. 

I ord Onslow has given six acres of 
land for Guildford Cathedral. 

A Leeds railway porter has left all he 
. had (^100) for cancer research. 

JUST AN IDEA 

You may travel round the world in a 
luxury liner and learn less of the wonders 
of Nature than a ploughman who has 
never left his village - ' 


. All the world knows the charming way in 
which our King, as Prince of Wales, would go 
about the world doing the right thing and 
saying the right thing; but how many people 
realise his fine quality as a speaker? r 

We have already given many examples; here 
we give a speech he made to tlie'Maoris years 
ago, one of the best royal speeches we know. 

Chiefs and People of Aotearoa, 

\/our welcome fills me with gladness 
that, following the path of my 
father the King, I am come to see you 
in your own beautiful land whose 
loveliness no other land excels, and 
with pride that you should greet me 
thus with loyal and contented hearts 
in the ancient Maori form. • 

A mighty war has shaken the 
world since my father came to this 
place, but the Maori people have 
held true to the oath they swore to 
him on the day when he stood here. 
Your warriors went forth to fight and 
conquer his enemies in distant lands. 
I saw and spoke with them often on* 
the hard fields of Tu. They fought 
and endured most gallantly, as Maori 
■warriors ever 'do ; and many, gave 
up life or health for the sake of us 
who remain. Their bravery and their 
sacrifice were„seen by the King, who 
bade me praise the Maori people for 
their faithfulness and valour even 
unto death. 

Chiefs and people, it is Queen 
Victoria's great-grandson who speaks 
to you today. Under her just 
government, to which your fathers 
swore fealty at Waitangi eighty years 
ago, the Maori people, secure in their 
lands, found true contentment and 
peace. Under her wise guidance Maori 
and Pakeha grew ever closer together 
in understanding and goodwill. The 
welfare and happiness to which Queen 
Victoria first led you have, been 
assured to you in like measure by 
King Edward and King George. I 
rejoice to hear that your children 
make good progress in the schools 
which the King's.Governmcnt provides 
for you ; for thus only can the youth 
. of Aotearoa, Maori and Pakeha alike, 
grow up worthy of this free land and 
of the Empire to which they belong. 

For my part,- I will . ever keep 
before me the pattern of Victoria, the 
Great Queen, whose heart was with 
the Maori people from the day on 
which they swore allegiance to her rule. 

Chiefs and people, I greet you from 
my heart, and so farewell. 

. . . ® . .7. . 

The Glad Tidings 

I am housed at Mr Wildman’s, an 
old friend of mine in these parts, 
Mablethorpe. He and his wife are 
two perfectly honest Methodists. 
When I came 1 asked her after news, 
and she replied: 

“ Why, Mr Tennyson, there’s only 
one piece of news that 1 know, that 
Christ died for all men.” 

And I said to her, “ That is old news, 
and good news, and new news.” 

Tennyson in a letter 

© 

Soaring France, 

Now is humanity on trial in thee. 

George Meredith 
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800 BLIND 
CHILDREN SEE 

What Can Be Done If 
You Want To Do It 

•WONDERFUL STORY 
FROM VIRGINIA 

s 

It is appalling to think how much 
suffering i$ due to carelessness, care¬ 
lessness : in the special sense of 
41 nobody cares. '■ ' * 

•The citizens of West Virginia resolved 
last year to find out how many children 
were going blind in. their midst ior this 
reason and to see what could be done. 

Teachers and parents and doctors all 
helped. They found nearly a thousand 
blind children too poor to seek help in 
the usual way. 

A Message To the World 

Eye specialists arranged clinics at 
convenient places throughout the State 
to examine and treat these little ones 
free of charge : 145 were found to be 
beyond help, but of the 948 children 
treated S02 can now see. As special 
education for tlie blind is very expensive 
this splendid piece of work represents a 
saving to the. State of about ^600,000. 
What it means to the children cannot 
be put in. figures, 

, The specialists who accomplished these 
miracles can scarcely find words to 
describe their experience. One doctor, 
when asked how one of liis small 
patients was doing, replied with a 
broad smile and a lump in his throat, 
" That grand little fellow! His un¬ 
bounded joy at, regaining his sight is 
pathetic." ' 

West Virginia sends this message to 
the world and the CN passes it on: Any 
State can do the same'if it wants to do it, 
if only - it cares enough, 

MIGRATION IS NOT DEAD 

This Part of the Empire 
Wants Our People 

Migration is not quite at a standstill, 
it appears. Southern Rhodesia is calling 
for recruits for her public services. 

Twenty-five recruits for', the Rhodesia 
Police Force left this country last month 
and five post-office engineers sailed to 
the colony a week or two ago. 

The latest request is for twelve 
trained hospital nurses, a sister tutor, 
three schoolmasters, and two' Froebel 
schoolmistresses. - 

It is also understood that a man who 
is skilled in the grading and packing of 
consignments of chilled meat is required. 
The successful applicants for these 
posts are expected to sail toward the 
end of April. 

HIS 800th WINDMILL 

Mr Karl Salsbury Wood has painted so 
many English windmills that probably 
• many of our readers have met him by 
now, either bicycling along the country 
lanes or sketching in the meadows.. 

When we last told about this;Gains¬ 
borough art master, who has., decided to 
paint every windmill in England, and 
Whies, and spends every holiday in 
search of them, he had already pamted 
over 400. 

.That was a, little over three years ago. 
Now lie has reached, 800, and he is, still 
going strong, which is just as weil, for he 
must have about another 800 left to do. 

The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has' a ! ’list of till 'the 
mills lie has painted,-;, and' a ( fine gallery 
it will, be when he reaches our last 
windmill. 


Three Bunches 
off Violets 

ALWAYS IN BLOOM 

The violets are here again and they 
will soon lie gone; but there are three 
bunches that are always in. bloom. 

They bloom in English literature, in 
Shakespeare and Herrick and Tennyson. 

Three times the same lovely thought 
has come to our poets, the thought that 
from the dust of those who pass away 
violets may grow. 

We find it first in Shakespeare, in that 
pathetic scene at the grave of Ophelia, 
who is being laid to rest with such scanty 
honours as the churlish priest would 
allow. She had been allowed those 
paper wreaths which it was long the 
custom to place on the coffins of maidens 
who died before their wedding; but it 
was against the wish of the priest, whose 
churlishness angered the brother of 
Ophelia, Laertes, who burst out: 

Lay her i’ the earth, 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling. . 

We find the violet again in Herrick, 
who, when he was rector of Dean Prior 
down in Devon, was looked' after by a 
housekeeper called Prewdence Baldwin. 
When Pruc had cooked the last meal for 
him in his small kitchen and had gone 
for the last time to the little bin, it was 
Herrick who saw her pass away and 
wrote for her those lines that have been 
rarely equalled : 

In this little urn is laid 
Prewdence Baldwin.(once my maid), , 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet. 

Next it is in Tennyson, in one of the 
most familiar verses of In Memoriam, 
the famous lament for. Arthur Hal lam. 
It is curious that the poet who was 
so wrought with emotion by Arthur 
Hallam’s death was not at his funeral 
and did not stand by his grave for many 
years after, but he wrote these lines as if 
he had been there : 

Tis well; tis something; we may stand 
Where lie in English earth is laid, 

And from his.ashes may be made 
' The violet of his native land. 

So these three bunches of violets 
blooimin English poetry, and the C NTs 
glad to remember them now because 
Herrick's violets have just been remem¬ 
bered in his old church at Dean Prior. 
Prewdence Baldwin lies in some unknown 
grave, but that she was’ buried here we 
know from an entry in the register in tlie 
poet's own hand. Her beautiful epitaph 
has now been engraved on copper with a 
little enamel urn and a purple violet set 
in it, It is on the chancel screen. Our 
churches are the treasure houses of the 
countryside, and it is right that this 
tribute should be paid to Robert Herrick 
in his own church and that the memory 
of-the faithful Prue should be preserved. 
. The old parson poet mote more than 
a thousand poems, on violets and daffo¬ 
dils and almost every other thing, and 
it was the faithfulness of his maid Prue 
that moved him to one of the rarest and 
tenderest of his verses. 


A Father and His 
Little Son 

Brian. By Tom Clarke, gs. Gollancz. 

Mr Tom Clarke has written another 
book; nothing for a man whose life. is 
writing, yet something for a father who 
is writing of his son. 

For his book is of his little son, his 
brilliant boy, his nine-year-old delight 1 
and his everlasting hero, Brian. 

Mr Clarke has known some of the most 
famous people in the world. He has 
lived in four continents at peace and in 
two in war. He fought for his country 
in the bitterest war the world has 
ever seen. 

But it is not of these things that he 
tells us in this book. It is not of the 
heroes of the trenches, not of the great 
ideas and vital purposes of The war, 
not of all those, scenes in which, this 
famous editor has played his part. We 
1 think he would say that this book is of 
something more than all these. 

Pride and Sorrow 

It is a book of a father and his little 
lad. We sit with them and talk with 
them and laugh with them and cry with 
them. We meet Lord Northcliffe at his 
best. Wc find Lord Beaverbroolc creep¬ 
ing like a bear. We lunch with Winston 
Churchill.- But it is not of these that 
we think as we close this bopk of the 
great adventure of a life. We feel liow 
small what the world calls its great 
affairs really are. Politics are nothing. 
Wars are stupid. Life is all. 

We opened this book and finished it 
and wrote this before we moved. It is 
the kind of book you do that with. In 
it is one of the brightest English lads 
who have ever come into the world and 
gone out again, one of the most loving 
and most loved. It is laughter brimming 
over and tears running deep, but it is 
life.. A great captain like Scott goes out, 
docs his work, and does not come home 
again. A fine little fellow like Brian 
lives his life and goes to sleep and does 
not wake again. So life and the world 
go round and the trumpets sound for 
our heroes on the other side. 

This is the book of one of them. It 
is made of pride and sorrow; but it glows 
with something of a light beyond, the 
world, and through our tears we feci 
that all is well. 

POCKETFUL OF TINFOIL 

v How It Becomes a Bagful 
of Coal 

The pockets of Mr W. J. Waterman's 
coat must bulge like any schoolboy's, 
but they bulge in a - good cause, for 
Mr Waterman collects -tinfoil wherever 
lie goes, and changes it into coal for 
the needy. ' 

For years he has been doing this at 
Leyton, where he lives, and ho has 
numerous collectors to help him, so 
that last year the tinfoil from their' 
pockets sold for ^25 9s gd and bought 
224 bags of coal of a hundredweight'each. 

Mr Waterman keeps his collectors 
keen by asking them to suggest homes 
where the coal will be welcome, and they 
found plenty. to provide for this last 
cold winter. 


C N BEREAVEMENT 

Perhaps one of our readers will wish to 
order an extra C N to replace this lost sub¬ 
scriber ! In any case the C N will survive the 
unhappy bereavement. 

To the Editor, 

The 1936 subscription to the Chil¬ 
dren's Newspaper neither has been 
renewed nor will be, because we don't 
wish to have relation with the sanc- 
tionist States, and, moreover, because 
your paper is not educational. " Multa 
debetur pueris reverentia,” and you fail 
in your office when you tell, your little 
readers so many and stupid lies about 
Italy. President of the Technical 

Institute, Varese, Italy 


GRACE DARLING’S LIFEBOAT 

It was rather a shock to learn the 
other day that Grace Darling’s boat is 
lying in a disused shed at Bamburgh. 

It is more pleasing to hear that a fund 
is being raised to find for it a building 
worthier of a heroine whose story has 
now been England’s pride for nearly a 
century. On a black and stormy night 
98 years ago Grace Darling manned an 
oar in this boat to go from the Longstone 
Lighthouse to the rescue of the pas-- 
sengers and crew of the Forfarshire. 

The tale has come ringing down .the 
years, but who could have thought that 
the most material relic of it should have 1 
been so long neglected ? 


100,000 MILES OF 
FREE RIDES 

Great Railway Offer To 
C N Readers 

NEW POSTER STAMPS AND ALBUM 
GIVEN AWAY NEXT WEEK 

The CN has made Poster Stamps 
popular in this country. 

A few years after the issue of the first 
adhesive stamp in 1840 stamp-collect¬ 
ing as a hobby began, and from that 
time it has continued to grow in 
popularity, A more recent pastime 
which is equally popular is the collection 
of cigarette cards. But Poster Stamp 
collecting is the very latest hobby of 
this kind. . 

Last year the C N presented to its 
readers a beautiful set of forty Poster 
Stamps and an album in which to keep 
them. This present was so popular with 
our readers that it has been arranged 
to give another album and set of Poster 
Stamps. These miniature reproductions 
in full colour show forty of the most 
striking posters issued by the four great 
railways of Britain. 

An Easy Competition 

In conjunction with the Poster Stamp 
scheme we are again able to offer to 
our readers 100,000 Miles of Free Rail 
Travel . Three hundred free travel 
vouchers will be awarded for the best 
entries for an easy competition. Every 
boy or girl not over 15 will have an 
equal chance of winning because the 
prizes will be allotted in proportion to 
the number of entries from each age. 
Thus all boys and girls will compete only 
against others of their own age. 

Full particulars" of this most interest¬ 
ing contest appear in the album, which 
Will be given with every copy of next 
week’s C N together with the first four 
Poster Stamps, > 

May wo ask all our readers to save 
disappointment for themselves and to 
help the newsagents and publishers by 
placing an order for the C N to be 
delivered each week until further notice ? 

' Thank You 1 • . 

One further favour we would ask. 

Will you please tell your friends about 
this splendid C N offer and try to obtain 
at least one new reader ? 

Again, Thanh You I 


ON THE SPOT 

• A story good enough for the slickest 
of American films is told in the grown- 
up papers. 

At Eastleigh in Hampshire the other 
day an insurance agent, calling to collect 
the fire premium from a barber, found 
the client , busy putting oiit a fire. 

Throwing off his hat and coat, the 
agent joined in the good work, put on 
his coat again, collected the premium, 
took a note of the damage done,' and 
went his way, saying, as no doubt the 
hairdresser did also. Next, please ! 

A NEW WORLD RECORD 

Artificial silk (rayon) made a new 
high record last year. 

Production reached nearly 1000 million 
pounds, as against 784 million in 1934. 
America produced 257 millions, Japan 
213, Italy 120, Britain ni,ooo, Germany 
97. Japan is trying to reach first place. 

The supply of raw material—wood or 
other source of cellulose—is almost un¬ 
limited, while the uses y of artificial silk 
are still increasing. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

, . Hak-loofc 


Hakluyt 
Kashmir 
. Laertes 
Messier 
Pechili 
Weimar 


. Kash-meer 
, .Lay-er-tecz 
, Mays-yay 
Pay-che-lee 
, , Vy-mahr 
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The Children 


The Proudest Ship is Ready For Sea THE QUEEN MARY As« 


THOUSAND WONDERS. OF. THE QUEEN MARY 


Eighteen months ago the great 
■ 40,000-ton hull so long known as 

Number 534 was launched at Clyde¬ 
bank, with the name of Queen Mary. 

,The empty shell has now been trans¬ 
formed into a veritable city. Machinery, 
electrical equipment, and luxurious, 
apartments have .been built into the 
vessel and she is to leave her fitting-out 
basin next Tuesday to make her first 
voyage, down to Southampton, as a 
giant of '73,000 tons displacement, 
1018 feet long and 118 feet wide. 
Brightly will shine her new coat of 
paint—in fact the outer hull has four 
coats, and it is said that 70,000 gallons 
of paint were used. - -• - --- 

Eleven Decks 

Nobody travelling on the Queen Mary 
need complain'of Tack of opportunity 
for exercise, for there are 11 decks, and 
tine'of these, a promenade deck, is 750 
feet long—twice as long as the front of 
Buckingham Palace. During his tour 
of inspection it is said that the King 
walked seven miles round the vessel. . 

Twenty-four years ago the greatest 
ship in the world/ the ' TitAnic, was 
making her' maiden 1 voyage when she 
collided with an iceberg and sank. Such 
an .accident could not happen to the 
Queen Mary, because up to a height 
of 40 feet she is really two boats, one 
Shell inside another! The, two shells are 
in some places 20 feet apart, and the 
space between them has been divided 
to form 160 completely watertight 
compartments. 


The Queen Mary is a steam-driven 
ship and the steam is raised by oil¬ 
burning furnaces.' In the 27 great 
water-tube boilers . there are nearly 
160,000 tubes, while the 16 turbines have 
257,000 blades, and .every one has been 
tested and fitted by hand. 

'The arrangements for the comfort of 
the ship's 3500 passengers are equal to 
those of any modern first-class hotel. 
Apart from the actual propulsion of the 
vessel the Queen Mary is all-electric. 
Cooking, lighting, and heating are all 
by electricity ; the 22 lifts, illuminated 
signs, and clocks are all electrically- 
operated. It is said that the electrical 
equipment would be sufficient to supply 
the needs of a town with 150,000 people,. 

Several of the large apartments have 
their own. air-conditioning plants, which 
ensure an ample supply of fresh air. The 
biggest of these apartments is the first- 
class restaurant, 160 feet‘long, 118 leet 
wide, and- 30 feet high, where 800 people 
can ‘sit ‘down together.' Nine tons of 
silver plate, 22,500 pieces, have been 
specially made for the Queen Mary. 

There is running hot and cold water 
in all state-rooms, arid in all classes there 
are comfortable beds. There are swim¬ 
ming baths and gymnasiums, kinemas, 
and shops. Indeed, thereis so much to- 
occupy the time that a journey across 
the Atlantic must pass all too quickly. 

The Queen Mary has a cruising speed 
of 29 knots, and she will be the first liner 
to sail with two full captains, Sir Edgar 
Britten, the Cunard White Star com¬ 


modore, and Captain George Gibbons, 
who will share responsibility on the 
bridge. A novel feature of the bridge, 
is that it extends beyond the width of 
the ship. Each end overhangs by 12 
feet, giving the captain excellent views, 
along the sides of the ship. There are 
twin steering wheels. If one goes out of 
action the other can be brought into 
operation in a few seconds. The turning 
of the wheel is made to operate, through 
several stages, hydraulic rams which 
move the 140-ton rudder. The captain 
can be relieved of the tedium of steering 
by the Sperry gyro-pilot which keeps 
the ship on a set course. 

Symbol of the Nation’s Will 

The men in the crow’s-ncst on the 
forward mast keep their look-out 130 
feet above the water, which enables 
them to report icebergs or ships which 
arc well below the horizon, seen from 
the bridge. To feacli the crow’s-nest, 
which has a roof and a glass screen and 
is electrically, heated, -the men climb a 
ladder of no steps inside the hollow 
mast. 

When the Queen 3 Iary arrives at 
Southampton-she will be prepared for 
a series of trials in readiness for her 
maiden voyage to New York on May 27. 

No prouder ship has ever put to sea, 
for not only is the Queen Mary the 
biggest product of a British, shipyard, 
but she is the symbol of the nation's 
will to lift a great industry .out of the 
depression that threatened . it with 
extermination. - 


In the Queen Mary, is a pleasure city where ^lay- 
fair is joined to Bond Street and Piccadilly. 

Shop and restaurant, kincma and concert*hall,., 
ballroom and swimming pool,*racket court and play¬ 
ground arc all found there, and are made all glorious ■ 
within by a sort of Royal Academy of painting, 
sculpture, and decoration which distributes its work 
among them. 

All that science and engineering skill can do have 1 
been placed at her service, and. art has joined them 
to make her as beautiful as she is powerful. Like 
the ships of old, she has the grace of line which 
spells swiftness and seaworthiness. ; Unlike them,* 
decoration does not stop at a figure-head but is 
lavished on her from stem to stern within and with- ( 
out. Fancy and imagination adorn her walIsland >; 
ceilings, her doorways and stairways. >? r 

Like Academy Paintings 

Who would have thought, when liners were first ^ 
built, of asking artists to paint pictures for them, or 
of calling in the woodcarver and the metal-worker 
to make them sumptuous? The Queen Mary has ? 
beckoned to the best of them. • - 

There are paintings such as might hang-on the linc> 
at Burlington House. There is the painting by 
Algernon Newton of Evening on the Avon.(to be set 
at one end of the Long Gallery on the; promenade ■; 
deck), which in its serenity and peace may be in . 
great contrast to the Atlantic storming outside. At ■ 
the other end is the Sussex Landscape of Bertram 
Nicholls, where the herd browses in the pasture 
between village church and the shading trees. 

Kenneth ShocSmitlvpaints on other walls stories; 
from the annals of. English mastery of the seas, : 
Samuel Pepys at Deptford Dockyard, Richard 
Hakluyt recording the voyages .of the Elizabethan^ 
sailors. A rather sad note is the Mauretaniri,* as i 
Charles Pears saw her when the old Cunardcr carne t 
to Rosyth on her last voyage in the light of a Scottish 
morning. The Mauretania has gone ; the Qucenr 
Mary rises from her ashes. ‘ j 



‘ Next* Tuesday the giant Cunard White Star IJijeh Queert Mary Will leave'the fitfirio-dut’^aein at Clydebank and wlll be taken down the'Ciydo to Greenock;/ Eight tugs will be usod to manoeuvre her 1 

How can we reconcile a world that has produced this mighty shi; 
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liORDLY PLEASURE HOUSE Silent -Witness of a Great Achievement 


(dn levss academic vein, are the playful panel, the 
.^nrgest in the ship, which Philip Connard has 
i painted in the restaurant, and in which the sports and 
games of Mcrrie England revel in a fine confusion ; or 
the huge pictorial map and weather chart of the Atlan¬ 
tic from London to New York in the dining saloon; or 
the amusing panels by Doris and Anna Zinkeiscn and 
Margot Gilbert, set here, there, and everywhere. The 
children's nursery playground has fairy tales and 
fable's on the walls. Tom Webster exercises his own 
peculiar humour in.the decoration of the gymnasium. 

^Brothers in arts with the painters are the sculptors 
-.carvers, and designers—-Maurice Lambert, whose 
frieze of Sport and Speec] decorates the main hall 
(.with antelope and aeroplane ; Bainbridge Cepnall's 
(t^aryed pinewood panels of the Story, of the Ships; 
James Woodford's bronzes, 
classic or humorous ; and the ' 

magnificent bronze doors - of 
Walter and Donald Gilbert. 

Wherever the traveller turns 
he finds something fine in art 
or in design to rest his eyes on : 
j in its contemplation lie might 
rrKvell forget the sea which bears 
him and has called forth this 
i masterpiece. 

The architecture of the Queen 
Mary in its spaciousness; its 
dignity, and even in its unex- 
i pcctedncss; is worthy 
! of all else. It may 
seem strange to speak 
of the architecture of 
a ship, but there is no 
other word for the 
GJintcrior of this Queen 
> of the Seas, which 
,i(matches in grace the 
d power and strength 
„;r.revealed in her out- 
! ward design. 


HADRIAN'S WALL AND ITS OLD COMPANIONS 



Ancient Monuments of Northern. England. 
By the Right Hon. W. Ormsby Gore , M P> 
Stationery Office , one shilling. 

For a dozen years or so the wise 
traveller about our famous Island has 
slipped into his pocket the little 
booklet in which our Office of Works 
gave us a list of its monuments. 

This year the traveller in Northern 
England will .be able to take with him 
a little book of much' greater value, 
containing not a mere list but a map, 
photographs, and concise notes of the 
41 most important monuments lying 
between Berwick, Furness Abbey in Lan¬ 
cashire, and the Roman Signal Station 
on the edge of the cliff at Scarborough. 

Romance and Beauty 

This little book is much more than a 
catalogue. It is a regional guide of 
great value written by --Mr Ormsby 
-Gore, our First Commissioner* of Works, 
whose enthusiasm for his, charges 
imparts itself to us on every page. Tt 
has been the aim of his department, lie 
claims, to make the monuments as 
intelligible as possible to the visitor. 

The First Commissioner has set his 
staff an excellent example of what to 
say and how to say it. To most of us 
' archaeology suggests one of the dry-as- 
dust fields of knowledge, but with Mr 
Ormsby Gore as guide it is all romance 
and beauty. Some knowledge of the 
• past is essential to the full appreciation 
of what the hand of Time has left, and 
so his two opening chapters are a rapid 


• survey of.the story of the North from . also of craftsmen who created beauty 
the retreat of the Ice Cap to the with- in regions so long the battlegrounds 
drawal of the last Roman garrisons. between North and South. - For lour 
We cannot recall a clearer essay on centuries these monuments were neg- 


the Britons of the Stone and Bronze 
•Ages than is set out here in less than 
3000 words. 

. The \Vall that Hadrian built is the 
backbone of the second chapter ; this is 
. what it means to the First Commissioner: 

. It is perhaps on Hadrian's Wall even 
more than in Rome itself that we can be 
impressed with the might and majesty.of the 
’ Roman Empire, the loyalty it inspired, and 
the degree of organisation and authority 
that it. attained for. several centuries. . 

. The Wall is .the silent witness, in many 
ways the most remarkable in all. Europe , 
of one of the greatest endeavours in human 
history , 

This far-flung line of Empire gathered be raised if the Office of Works adopted 
round it men of many races, for both the the idea of selling what it does not 
legionaries, who, like Paul, were full want. We have seen hundreds of 
Roman citizens, and the auxiliary troops : stone cannon balls - lying about at 
- were drawn from all parts of the Empire. Pevenscy and would gladly give a 


lected after the destruction wrought by 
Henry the Eighth and his servant 
Thomas Cromwell, and we are remimle 1 
that it is only in the last 20 years that 
they have been cared for. Now the 
country has nothing to complain of, for 
our monuments were never in better 
hands rind never was there more en¬ 
thusiasm among their guardians 

A Suggestion 

One suggestion we should like to 
make to the First Commissioner. He is, 
as we all know, handicapped by lack of 
funds in these hard days, and the C N 
- believes that a substantial fund might 


Few memorials of their life on the-Wall 
are more eloquent than the votive stones 
and altars dedicated by soldiers to 
Mars and Mithras, and now being un¬ 
earthed by the spades of the Office of 
Works at Corstopitum and other centres 
of their social life. 

The last chapter of this guide tells of 
the 14 abbeys and priories and the 
17 medieval castles under the guardian¬ 
ship of the State. 

The names of many kings and feudal 


guinea for-one.- We have seen many 
duplicates of interesting . fragments at 
Corstopitum, one of which we would 
gladly have paid for. 

The Office of Works has thousands of 
fragments it can spare without spoiling 
our national possessions, and thousands 
who love the stones of Old England 
would treasure them and in return would 
gladly build up a fund for finding more. 

We believe the idea has great poten¬ 
tiality, that there is nothing against iP 


lords appear in the story, but . we read and we commend it to Mr Ormsby Gore. 
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’joivfi tho winclirio waterway. Later in the week the Vessel will proceed to Southampton, where she will be prepared for the speed trials which are to take place later, probably in the £irth of Clyde 

p with the slums we have just been visiting? The King at Clydebank 
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The Mystery of 
200 Sheep 

Why They Died Suddenly 

We can imagine how. surprised and 
alarmed a sheepfarmer in the Canter¬ 
bury Province of New Zealand was 
during the dry midsummer weather of 
December when nearly 200 of his sheep 
died suddenly. 

It . was a great sheep station of 
6000 acres, and the manager was at a 
.loss'to account for the strange deaths. 

An analyst called in could find no 
trace of poison in the carcases; it 
was not a case for the police, he said. 

The untimely death of the sheep 
proved to be due to* the extremely 
dry condition of the pastures. The 
grass the poor sheep were eating was 
too dry and contained so little green 
food that it could not be digested. 
Similar conditions have been found on 
sheep stations in Australia, but are 
unusual in New Zealand, where the 
r climate is not so dry. 

Since the sheep have been removed to 
greener pastures there has been a marked 
improvement in their condition and no 
more have died. 

Parcels For Tristan 
DaCunha 

Waiting For a Boat 

We hope there is nothing perishable 
in the parcels our readers have packed 
up for the people of Tristan da Cunha. 

These parcels and many letters are 
now accumulating in the storeroom of 
the SPG at 15 Tufton Street, West¬ 
minster, and as it will be long before 
their senders get a word from Tristan 
the Overseas Secretary of the SPG 
asks us to thank them in advance, and 
to say that these welcome parcels and 
letters will be sent , by the first boat 
that intends calling at this out-of-the- 
way island. 

When that will be nobody knows, as 
normally only one ship sails there each 
year, and the next sailing is not due 
till the end of this year; but there is 
always a chance that they will reach the 
island before the chaplain himself comes 
home on leave this year; if not he will 
be glad to take them back with him. 


GOOD WORK IN THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

It is good to hear of the work being 
done at the medical school at Suva, 
the chief town of the Fiji Islands. 

Some years ago the British Govern¬ 
ment made arrangements for two native 
students from each administrative dis¬ 
trict of the Pacific islands to be selected 
for training at the Suva medical school. 

The students become qualified in all 
branches of medicine, all capable of 
performing minor operations and setting 
bones, and most of them able to carry 
out major operations in cases of 
emergency. After their training, which 
extends over four years, they return to 
their own islands^ 


The Child?\ 


The Key of THE Street 

London’s Down and Outs 

On a mid-February night 59 men and 
18 women were found homeless in the 
London streets. 

They were curled up in doorways, or 
■ nodded on steps or public seats and 
benches—till the police moved them on. 
They : formed only,, a small percentage 
of London's homeless people on that 
night, some', of whom paid ■ for beds in. 
common lodging-houses, and some took 
refuge in casual wards or charitable 
hostels. Of these there were 3421. 

There were ■ vacant beds. for those 
sleepers in the doorways or on the 
benches, but they did not seem to want 
them. - There arc always kind people in 
London who will give a night’s lodging 
and a bite and a sup to the homeless and 
the hungry. But the 77 down and outs 
did not seek such help or charity. Why ?' 

It might sometimes be the pride that 
will not ask a favour of anyone. It 
might be, as the Public Assistance Com¬ 
mittee of the LCC suggests, that some 
of the sleepers arc beggars who think 
their homelessness in these cold and 
miserable hours will better beguile 
coppers from those who pass them by in 
the night. 

Or it may be that some of them are 
vagabonds by choice, preferring the 
key of the street to any bondage of 
supervision. It is certain that they need 
not all be where they are. 

Prosperity Signal 

The Penny Cut 

As’we have already stated/from July 
the millions of workers over 18 who are 
insured against unemployment are .to 
pay a penny a week less. 

The Insurance Fund will lose 3d a 
week for each insured adult; but this 
can be done because, through better 
trade, the fund has a surplus of receipts 
over benefits paid of nearly £6,500,000 
a year. 

The continuance of the cut depends on 
trade conditions. If trade further im¬ 
proves there could be still smaller con¬ 
tributions or larger benefits. 

The Government's action may be 
taken as proof that they believe in the 
continuance of better trade. 


EASTER EGGS FOR 8000 CHILDREN 

There is an Easter Egg for you in 
this C N/and we hope you will hand it 
round to all your friends, and wish them 
a Happy Easter from Dr Barnardo’s 
big 8000 family. 

It is one of those Easter Eggs we all 
know—not solid chocolate all through, 
but the kind which must be filled with 
some surprise. We have seen such eggs 
hatch out anything from sweets to 
diamond necklaces; but this one has to 
help to feed one of the- biggest and 
poorest families in the world. Will you 
please get your friends to help you to 
fill it with cheques and postal orders, 
notes, or anything else that will hatch 
out into gold and silver ? 


's ' Newspaper 

Born In 1796 

And Still Pulling 
the Circus 

Some more news comes to the C N 
about Alice, the elephant famous all 
over the world as the mate of Jumbo. 

It comes this time in a charming 
letter from a C N friend in New Zealand, 
writing from Christchurch and telling us 
that last December Alice was busy as 
of old in giving the children rides round 
Wirth's Circus. 

With her are four other elephants as 
big as the old pet, though many years 
younger. But she takes her place and 
does her share with them, in spite of her 
140 years, when the tents and vans 
and cages of this huge circus and 
menagerie strike camp and move on to 
somewhere else in Australasia. 

She looks her great age, but, full of 
wrinkles as she is, hardly yet deserves 
to be called a poor , old creature. We 
would rather call her a great old lady, 
and though not knowing the exact date 
of her 140th birthday, we wish her many 
happy returns of it. 

March of Japan 

Unequalled Progress 

The confidence yand speed of Japan 
are indeed remarkable. Last year slic 
exported more cotton cloth than we did 
by 812 million yards. 

In the last 15 years slic has nearly 
doubled her cotton looms and nearly 
trebled her cotton spindles.- 

In 1926 her output of artificial silk 
was an insignificant five million pounds ; 
last year she produced 213 millions. 

Lower wages, science, organisation, 
determination, courage—all go to explain 
these marvellous results. 


THE MILKY WAY 

The first kinema milk bar lias been 
opened,. It is the first bar that counts. 

Who now can say that the kinema 
neglects its opportunities ? The one 
where the milk bar now flourishes seized 
its presentation of a film called The Milky 
Way to invite the chairman of the Milk 
Marketing Board to open this fine 
addition to its attractions. 

The chairman of the Board also made 
the best of the opportunity, pointing 
out that the kinema milk bar should 
prove as profitable as welcome. It 
needed no licence. 

If kinema-goers can only be persuaded 
to become milk-minded the future of the 
English cow is assured. There should be 
millions of both. 


BUILDING BETTER AND BETTER 

Returns from the chief local authori¬ 
ties of the estimated cost of buildings 
for which plans have been approved 
cover 146 authorities and a population 
of about 18 millions. In 1935 the plans 
represented £114,000,000; in 1934 
was £95*500.000. _ 

These are cheerful figures, standing 
not only for more work but for more 
homes, factories, and public buildings. 


Sim and Sam, the Tantalising Twins Room For Both 
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Keep the Bad Driver 
Off the Roads 

35,000 Gone 

Mr Hore-Belisha, reviewing the work 
of the Transport Ministry, said that 
its driving tests had kept 35,744 persons 
off the roads, at any rate for a time. 

These candidates for a driving, licence 
. might do worse than visit the. exhibition 
in Grosvenor Square which shows how a 
good on bad motor driver can be 
recognised. : ' 

They will be able to sit in a model 
motor-car, and, instead of rushing 
through The country, will see a. model 
landscape rush past them. Hedges, 
signposts, hairpin bends, and wayside 
duck ponds will fly by, as in life. But 
nobody will be a penny the worse, and 
if through these and‘other tests the 
would-be motorist learns whether he or 
she is fitted to drive the world at large 
may be made' Safer. 

One of “the objects of the exhibition 
is . to prevent young people entering 
walks of life for which they are unsuited. 
They should learn to walk before they 
try to drive. . 

How Savings Grow 

Good News From Fleetwood 

A dozen or more homes for old folk are 
to be built at Fleetwood in Lancashire. 

They will be a lasting example of what 
compound interest means, for their erec¬ 
tion has been made possible by the use'of 
an investment of 40 years ago which 
lias multiplied itself eleven times. 

In 1894 a collection was made for the 
widows and children of fishermen who 
had perished at sea. After providing pen¬ 
sions for those in need £500 was put aside 
for emergencies, which never happened. 
Invested in Trustee Stock this fund 
has grown each year under compound 
interest until today it amounts to £5700, 

The secretary for the original fund, 
to whpse inspiration 'this remarkable 
success is largely due, is Councillor 
Wedum, an owner of trawlers; and 
we suggest that one of the cottages 
should bear liis name; 

Dearer Potatoes 

But Still the Cheapest Food 

Few people appear to realise that the 
potato is a flesh-forming food, and also, 
despite its increased price, the .cheapest. 
The Irish have reared fine men on it. 

The distressing weather has had a 
devastating effect on potato crops and 
this, with import dues, has made potatoes 
dearer. Since Christmas the! rise, has been 
in some cases as much as 5s a cwt; but 
even at present prices potatoes remain 
tlie cheapest food. ■ 

12 3 

837,200 workers were employed in the 
building trade in the middle of last year, 
the highest ’ever recorded. 

6,500,000 books in Moscow’s “great 
public library are being moved iiitb 1 a 
new building. 

16,188,767 is the population of Turkey 
according to the latest, census, 

24,000,000 gallons of petrol have been 
made from coal at the Billinghain works 
up to the present time. 

37 , 000,000 National Savings Certi¬ 
ficates were sold last year, . y 

243,000,000; pounds pf raw wool were 
imported by Japan last year, nearly all 
from Australia. V: .- : v . 

6000,000,000 tins of food were packed 
in America last year. , 

£250,000 is to be spent in rebuilding 
Doncaster Station, ■ . - ■ : • : . 

£ 525>000 was paid-to Imperial Airways 
flash year for the carriage-of mails; ; 

£26;975,305 ' V T as The '’income of the 
Road Fund in 1934. 
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A CLUSTER OF OUR TRAGIC AREAS Cure For Dazzling One Thing Does 


50,000 SUNS 

Glorious Sight in the 
Depths of Space 

COUNTLESS INVISIBLE WORLDS 

By the C N Astronomer 

Our Sun is regarded as one of a small 
" open cluster " composed of about 30 
suns, of which Sirius, Procyon,; and the 
twin suns of Alpha Centauri and 61 
Cygni are among our nearer neighbours ; 
but what if our Sun was one of a cluster 
numbering thousands ? 

Imagine the sparkling glory of our 
heavens if the brilliant stars of our night 
sky were multiplied a thousandfold and 
many were nearer, larger^ and brighter. 

Yet such scenes exist, and, so far as is 
known, in 86 different regions of the 
heavens, but all in one half of the sky. 
Now, one of these 
regions of densely 
clustered suns, 
known as globular ' 
clusters, is that 
indicated in last 
week's star-map 
as M3. This is the 
original Cata¬ 
logue Number of 
the famous astro¬ 
nomer Messier, Its 
number in the 
New General Catalogue of remarkable 
celestial objects is 5272. 

This superb region, in which some¬ 
thing like 50,000 suns whirl as in a vast 
vortex through space, may be seen with 
field-glasses (not prismatic binoculars) 
if one knows where to look. Then the 
combined radiance will appear as a 
luminous patch of light curiously cir¬ 
cular and brighter in the centre. The 
entire cluster appears to cover an area 
rather more than half the apparent 
width of the Moon, but only the central 
portion is perceptible in the glasses. 

This area is almost midway and in a 
line between Arcturus and Cor Caroli, 
whose positions were described in the 
last two issues of the C N. To ensure 
identification the accompanying circular 
star-map shows the faint stars likely 
to be seen in the field of view a,nd sur¬ 
rounding the famous cluster, ' 

To supplement what the glasses reveal 
the photograph taken by G. W. Ritchey 



M 3 rs seen through * 
field-glasses 



A photograph of Messier 3 


at Mount Wilson Observatory will help 
the imagination, though only the bright¬ 
est stars of the cluster will be seen in the 
reproduction, These are the giants 
comparable to Antares and Canopus* 
but vast numbers of fainter suns approxi¬ 
mating to the size of Vega, Sirius, and 
our Sun are present, forming streams of 
stellar jewels which appear to radiate 
spirally into the surrounding J space, 
forming festoons and minor clusters. 

It would take a ray of light at least 
100 years to travel across this cluster 
and about 20 years to travel across the 
denser central portion ; for comparison 
the distance of our Sun from Alpha 
Centauri, our nearest star, is indicated 
by the small line on the photograph, 
and from Procyon, the fourth nearest of 
bright stars, by a longer line representing 
about 10 light-years in distance. 

It becomes obvious liow: far more 
numerous and larger the suns are in this 
cluster since our Sun and Procyon would 


A Danger To the State 

. THE COMMISSIONER 
LOOKS ROUND 

Mr Malcolm Stewart, the Commis¬ 
sioner for the Dishessed Areas, is 
planning for the future, and is inspiring 
much voluntary work by thousands 
who seek neither honour nor reward. 
There should be many more volunteers 
after the study of his new Report, which 
the Stationery Office publishes at 2s. 

Over ^3,000,000 has been set apart 
for the economic and social development 
of the Areas. Among, the schemes is 
the financing of Trading Estates, which 
will lay out and equip sites for new 
factories, even to the building of quays 
on the Tyne and the deepening of 
harbours: Then there is the plan by 
which the Forestry Commission will' 
plant 200,000 acres in or near the 
Areas and thus give work to 2000 men 
for ten years. 

New Tasks For Boys and Girls 

Yet, whatever is done in the near or 
distant future, it will not be possible 
to absorb all the employed into the 
staple industries about their homes. 
The modern mechanisation of industry 
(coal-cutting by machinery and so on) 
means that many a youth will not be 
able to follow liis" father’s calling. 
Transference to other parts of the 
country is necessary, and steps are 
being taken to fit boys and girls for 
new tasks. It is here that we find 
. tragedy, past, present, and perhaps 
to come, in this Report. In addition 
to those between school-leaving age and 
18 there are many young people over 
that age Who have never had a job. 
To quote Mr Stewart: 

They have been brought up in a home 
wh e re the father h as been co n li n non sly 
, out of work, and they have little or no 
conception that a man’s ordinary occu¬ 
pation should provide the means of 
subsistence for himself and his family. 
They have seen-their own families and 
their friends kept for years by the State, 
and have come to accept this as a normal 
condition of life. 

No wonder Mr Stewart adds that this 
tragic problem is a great danger to 
the State. 

Watching the Schoolchildren 

For those under 18 classes should be 
supplied by the local education authori¬ 
ties under an Act of 1934, but many 
have not done their duty. For the 
' 11,000 between 18. and' 21" .Mr. Stewart. 
has provided voluntary physical culture 
classes. 

Many. cannot - be transferred or be 
admitted to .training centres—they are 
.. too weak and feeble, and so, alarmingly 
; high is the percentage rejected that 
•money from the fund has now.to be 
- used for medical treatment of these 
unhappy youths. 

The schoolchildren, we are glad to 
say, are being carefully watched; but 
their elder brothers and sisters really 
need as much help and guidance in 
these times of depression which . still 
sorely oppress South Wales, Cumberland, 
Durham, and Northumberland. 

1 - _ V ■ _ ' . 

Continued lrom the previous column 
be among the faintest perceptible. In 
this brightest area within a radius of 
about 30 light-years distant from the 
centre there are believed to be about 
30,000 suns brighter than ours, while 
there is enough material in the whole 
cluster to make several hundred thousand 
suns as massive as ours. 

The scene as observed through a tele¬ 
scope of only jo inches aperture is one of 
most impressive splendour, particularly 
when one reflects upon all the countless, 
and glorious worlds that are doubtless 
there though invisible: For the last 
45,000 years the light from those 
thousands of scintillating points has 
been travelling to us from a'distance 
some 2848 million times farther than 
our Sun. ; F ' ‘ ; G; F. M; 


Headlights 

New Kind of Glass 

s 

. Before the 200-incli disc of glass for 
the California telescope .was cast 1500 
kinds of glass were made. 

America seems now full of new.kinds 
of glass, but the one for which the most 
curious claim is made is Polaroid, said 
to: solve the problem of dazzling head¬ 
lights on motor-cars. By using it on 
these; car lamps the light can be pre¬ 
vented from penetrating the wind¬ 
screens of other motor-cars fitted with 
another variety of the glass. ; 

As the name Polaroid suggests, the 
glass polarises the light., A simple ex¬ 
planation of its action can be borrowed 
from the illustration of straws in a wind. 

Light is like a mass of straws facing in 
alF directions and borne forward by a 
gale. If the straws are blown by the 
gale, against a picket fence of upright 
slats many of them will not get through, 
but will be flattened across tlie slats. 
All straws will be stopped except those 
parallel to the upright slats in the fence. 

Scattered Straws of Light 

Apply this idea to the light coming 
through tlie slats of the Polaroid glass 
of the head-lamps. It consists of 
straws of light all packed .in the same 
upright lines. If it now cornea against 
another sheet of glass in which the 
slats, instead of being perpendicular, are 
horizontal none of the perpendicular 
straws of light will go through. 

In other words, the windscreen of the 
second car will not let the light of the 
.head-lamps of the first car through, and 
the driver will not be dazzled because 
no light is reaching his eyes. 

But how, then, will the head-lamps 
of the first car guide it on its way ? The 
answer is that the light from his head¬ 
lamps when dipped would strike the 
ground and be scattered again. This 
scattered light, its straws again pointing 
in every direction, would light the road 
and enter the car, making vision possible 
down the road. 


GRANNY’S GOLDEN CALF 

An old African lady called at the 
Native Commissioner’s office in Matabe- 
leland the other day, and'asked advice. 

“ Master, I hear these cows have 
calved 1 ” she said, as she untied a dirty 
package and showed him ten golden 
‘sovereigns. But where was it that they 
couId be changed. miraculously into 
much money ? 

■The Commissioner advised her to ■ take 
the sovereigns to a bank, and later in 
the day she was back to tell him her‘good 
news. The wrinkled black face appeared' 
round the door again and, beaming with 
smiles, she was like a delighted child as 
she showed him about A7 in notes, and 
silver. “Master,” she said, “ all my cows 
have calved ! ” 


THE POPE’S COACHMAN 

Rinaldo jacchini has just died at 91, 
after serving in the Papal stables for 71 
years, under five popes. 

During the long voluntary “ capti¬ 
vity ” of Leo XIII within the Vatican 
Jacchini had orders to drive the Pope 
daily round and round the gardens. The 
Pope then settled himself to sleep, and 
gave an order that he was not to be' 
waked, and that Jacchini was to con¬ 
tinue driving until he roused himself. 

Pius X won the heart of his faithful 
servant by his never-failing courtesy. 
Pie never forgot to salute him with a 
smile, and at the end of the drive to 
say, Goodbye Rinaldo, and thank you. 

TO EVERYONE 

Stop , look, and listen before you cross the 
street ; 

Use your eyes , use your ears , and then 
use your feet ; 

— ' And Cross fey the Safeway • 


Not Improve 

London Smoke is Worse 
and Worse 

Most things do improve, but it seems 
that one thing has become no better in 
20 years; London's smoke is worse!. 

In the last two winters the thick, 
smoky fogs have been few.' 

From last November to February 
there was hardly one of the worst kind. 
Old Londoners who remember weeks of 
fog at the end of the last century 
believed, that gas-fires, electric heating, 
and good drainage had banished those 
murky old days for ever. 

‘But the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research does not agree with 
these hopes. It declares, on the strength 
of figures made by 78 bodies in London 
and other large towns, that the t air of 
England is no better than it was 26 years- 
ago, and in London is slightly worse. 

■Laws That Are Not Enforced 

The. .collection of air impurities by 
these examining bodies, many of them 
municipal authorities; goes on summer 
and winter. The most disturbing part 
of their findings is that'the sulphur which 
goes up in smoke and leaves its mark 
alike on brass . fittings, and. leather 
bindings is increasing. The domestic 
grate is not the only contributor. 

Greater London increases its popula¬ 
tion by 100,000 a year, and adds many 
thousands of houses for the newcomers. 
The newer ones use more gas than coal, - 
and there is at least one big block of 
fiats in Central London without a coal , 
grate in its rooms, Nevertheless the 
total volume of smoke from them cannot 
lessen much, and it is always likely that 
in the best conditions for a fog, the 
coincidence of no wind and a freezing 
temperature, the resulting winter fog 
would be as thick as ever. 

The other contribution to London's 
air pollution is made by the new forest 
of factory chimneys that has sprung 
. up as factories have come from the north 
of England to the south. There are laws 
to prevent them from throwing up black 
and sulphurous smoke into the air, but 
the laws are not enforced. 

500 MILLION TREES 

America’s Effort To Save 
Her Soil 

Dear C N, 

I have just read these words in your 
most interesting paper ; 

The energetic American people, once 
awakened to the consequences of what is 
noiii going oh, will take steps to reinstate 
their, burned-down and cut-down forests. . 

.This prophecy is already fact. 

In the shouting and the tumult that 
attend the Roosevelt ' administration 
the constructive work that ; has gone 
steadily forward is apt to be overlooked. 

I think your readers would like to know 
that the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
organised under Mr Roosevelt to provide 
Work for the unemployed, has planted 
over 500 million young trees on public 
land. Last year this corps planted 
222 million trees. - Could any President 
have a better monument to keep his 
memory green ? An American Friend 

A POST OFFICE MEDAL 

MissL. R. Jackson, supervisor of the 
Money Order Department of the. Post 
Office at Holloway, has been awarded 
the Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire for her work in developing the 
sorting of postal orders by machinery. 

The number of orders sold last year 
was over 320 millions, and the sorting 
and filing of these by hand had become 
impossible. Soon after the war Messrs 
Macadie and Radcliff, of the Post Office 
Stores Department, devised -a machine 
which could sort 7000 an hour, and Miss 
Jackson organised the work: , 
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EVEN THE KINEMA 
IS ASHAMED 

The Film That Will Pull 
Down Slums 

GO TO SEE THE GREAT CRUSADE 

It was time these people had better 
homes, said the King at Glasgow, and 
everybody will agree with him. 

Our slums are our nation's chief 
disgrace, a foul and abominable thing. 
Even the Kiriema is ashamed of them, 
and is making a big effort to make us all 
ashamed. ; v 1; • -4 

" A film that is being offered free to 
exhibitors, a film that nobody makes a 
penny on/’ is how Mr Fred. Watts of 
Pathe Pictures describes The Great 
Crusade, a story of the campaign to 
abolish slums. This is the Kinema's 
effort to sl\9w that it .can play its part 
in creating a better world. Six public- 
spirited men have financed the film. 
Paradise of the Rats 

The .film lias no professional actors. 
Mollie and her small brother Lennie 
really‘did live in the condemned Rat's 
Paradise That ‘.we see them in. at the 
beginning, and they really did move to 
the clean, airy home we fihd them in at 
the end; and the man who tells us their 
story really is Alderman Prince, Chairman 
of Wandsworth Housing Committee, 

The" story of Mollie and Lennie is 
typical of hundreds of thousands of 
stories , of dreams come true in the first 
three years of work to abolish slums. 
Three hundred thousand hew homes 
have been built arid 1,300,000 people 
have moved into them. A few months 
more and the half-million mark will 
be. reached. v ■ • " 

We must at all costs bcirnre of relax¬ 
ing our efforts toward the . great goal , 
the total abolition of the slums , which can 
and must be achieved , said tlic, ; King j 
last October. '*’* 7 .’. I. 

The film ends with group after.group! 
of adorable and happy babies. “ Who i 
will refuse these mites the chance” to live 1 
decent, clean lives?" asks Patli6 Pic¬ 
tures, reminding us that the race marches 
forward on the feet of little children. 

The Best Ideas 

The ON welcomes this film. It is, 
a brilliant way of showing us What , has ’ 
been done.. But we should like tp see; 
it followed at once by a second film i 
showing us > How. We should like, to \* 
see details of the best ideas to <be found - 
in the new housing schemes, such as. 
the Leeds method for disinfecting ■ old 
bedding and furniture before it enters. 
new homes; the no-wallpaper plan 
adopted by some ; new flats in West 
Kensington, where fresh paint and dis¬ 
temper at regular intervals are part. 
of the service provided., 
to We should like to see how the English 
working-man's home is keeping abreast - 
of {lie times -in the way of modern cook¬ 
ing and 1 heating equipment, and to have 
some of the good ideas for lessening the 
drudgery of wash-day explained to us. 

How peoplo live, be they Hottentots, 
Eskimos, or the family next door, is 
always of interest; ~ and we believe that 
a detailed filth of this sort would make a 
universal appeal. 

TEN LITTLE SLUM BOYS 

Ten little singing boys are at present 
engaged on a tour through the country. 
Tt is said that they have such silvery 
voices that they are going to sing their 
way through—and into—the heart of 
England. 7 - . 

They come from ;St Mary of the 
Angels Song School, Highgate; Every •, 
one of the boys was found in the slums 
by the founder of the school, and he is 
looking after them on the tour. 
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Down Fell Cradle, Babies, and All no snakes by 


TTiree rock-a-by babies on the tree- 
^ top experienced the sad end to the 
nursery rhyme the other day, for the 
wind blew, the cradle rocked, and down 
fell babies, cradle, and all. 

They were three baby squirrels, and, 
their cradle was a nest in one of the 
pine trees of Bournemouth's Pleasure 
Garden. 5 /. The bottom of: the nest fell 
out, arid clown came the babies on to 
thehard asphalt path. Their mother 
came dashing yto the rescue, and a 
crowd of sympathetic onlookers watched 
Tier carry them in her mouth to an old 
nest in the top of the next tree. . 

But the mother's frantic efforts did 
not. cease when the three had been 
tucked up in their new cradle. She began 
searching everywhere—among the bits 


of paper and scraps of food which had 
fallen from the nest with the babies. 

Everybody in the crowd ‘began to 
help, . They did not know what they 
were looking for, but suspected that 
it'might be a fourth baby. Among 
them were the grey squirrel’s special 
friends from the taxi, rank- close by. 
Anxiously they turned over every twig 
and looked in. every shrub, but it was 
no good; they could find nothing to 
relieve the mother’s anxiety. 

For even after her helpers had. gone 
the mother was to be seen wandering 
demcntedly from the nest with her 
three babies to the one 'which had 
collapsed, Was she still trying to count 
them, we may wonder, and was there 
really one missing ? ■ 


what Happened on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 


March 22. Goelhe died at Weimar • 1832 

23. England under a Papal Interdict 1208 

24. Queen Elizabeth died at Richmond 1603 

25. Britain abolished the slave trade 1807 

26. Cecil Rhodes died at Capetown , 1902 

27. John Bright died at Rochdale . 1889 

28. Crimean War declared 

A Great German 
Writer 

..Goethe is the 
• German writer who. 
has had rnost in- ' ' 
fluence on the 
world. He was born 
at Frankfort - on - 
Main in 1749, the 
sdn of a doctor of 
laws, and became 
a doctor of laws 
himself. 

The chief feature 
of Goethe's life, 
mind, and charac¬ 
ter was breadth, or 
comprehensive¬ 
ness. He was in¬ 
terested in every¬ 
thing. He travelled 
■ widely, knew many 
./notable men and 
Teamed from them, 

^studied all know¬ 
ledge more or less, 

7 tried to feel all 
emotions, and 
wrote- about his 
feelings and 
thoughts in every 
way that men can 
write—poetry, 

‘drama, and prose. 

‘j He was like a bee that sips a little 
from every kind of flower. What he 
needed was self-control, but he only 
/learned the lesson when he was old. 

- ■ For more than fifty years the town 
of Weimar was his home. His greatest 
work is the drama of Faust. Born into 
an age when the thoughts of men were 
narrow, .lie gave them breadth, but his 
wandering method lacked stability. , , 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1911 

The Little Stone House. * A British 
1 ship on its wqy from New York to Mel¬ 
bourne caught fire at sea. For four days 
the crew fought the flames, but in the 
end they were overpowered and had 
to take to their boats. At last the sur¬ 
vivors reached the island of St Paul. 

The island lies in the Indian Ocean 
midway .between Africa and Australia. 
It is bare, uninhabited, stony; and the 



Goethe at home with his hooks 


CN QUESTION BOX 

: Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one question 
on each card, with name and address. 

Why Does Not Silver Paper Burn ?' 

Because of its metallic composition. 

, , What is Humanism ? 

,!. -A good definition is Sir Michael Sadler's: 

1 “ The belief that every human being should 
have access to an education appropriate 
to his or her powers." 

When Was Monmouth Joined .. 

• to England ? 

In 1535, by Henry the Eighth; but it was 
considered a Welsh county for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice till the time of 
Charles the Second, when it was included in 
the Oxford circuit. 


What Was the Origin of Gold and Silver 
Stick in Waiting? 

fate of the sailors seemed little better These attendants were first appointed in 
than in their boats. When the sailors . 1528 to guard the King, the one carrying 
were almost dead from starvation they an ebony staff with a gold head engraved 
discovered a little stone house and a with the royal cipher and crown, the other 
great store of food! This house had bearing a staff with a silver head. Today 
been there for 18 years, stocked with the duties of Gold Stick are entrusted to 
tinned meats .and other provisions; colonels of tb® Life Guards or Royal 
woollen clothing, blankets, matches. Horse Guards, month about ; those of; 

. Sfiver Stick to lieut-colonels of tho House- 
For some unknown^ reason a French hold Cavalry Regiment stationed in London, 
warship had built the house, and placed l«,walking processions .Gold Stick walks 
m.it the stores which were to save the behind the King, and Silver Stick on the 
lives of the shipwrecked Englishmen. right side of tlic procession. 


REQUEST 

New Zealand Will Not 
Have Them 

From Our Naw Zealand Correspondent 

It is an old joke that there are no 
snakes in Ireland, and it is true. It is 
also true that there arc none in th e 
Dominion of New, Zealand. 

New Zealanders are so proud of the 
fact that they will not allow snakes to 
be kept even in the zpos. ' 

Several well-meaning people have 
from time to time endeavoured to 
present snakes to the zoos in the main 
. towns of New Zealand, but the Customs 
officers will not allow any live snake to 
be landed from any ship. 

How jealously New Zealanders guard 
the good name of their country as a 
land of no snakes was shown not long 
ago when a New Zealand 'journalist 
returned from England through the 
Panama Canal and brought with him a 
five-foot boa constrictor, which he in¬ 
tended to present to the Wellington Zoo. 

The Customs officials would not allow 
him to bring his snake ashore. It was 
an undesirable immigrant according to 
the law of New Zealand, so it would 
have to stay on the liner and go back 
to Panama. 

However, now the shipping company 
had something to say. The crew of 
the liner were embarrassed by the 
presence ori board of a prohibited 
immigrant, so it was decided that the 
boa constrictor should be destroyed, as 
painlessly 'as possible, by The ship's 
surgeon, , t who gave it two phials of 
chloroform. , • 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Listeners to tlic Junior Music Course 
arc sure to enjoy the end of term concert 
next Monday. It includes The March 
Polonaise, by Bach, the Finale from the 
Symphony ijvG, Number 88, by Haydn, 
and Puck's Minuet, by Herbert Howells, 
There will be two songs Fairest*Tslri;T. 
by Purcell, and The Lark; in the Morn/ 
arranged by Vaughan Williams. ■■■'■.- V; 

Next Friday's Travel TalkTyill takriT 
listeners on an imaginary trip down thtv, 
west coast of Greece. 

On Friday Mr G, K. Chesterton is j- 
certain to have some lively things to 
say on Feudal England. ;' / v' ; 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Regional Aspects, of Crop i 
Production : by B.'AV Keeri. 2.30 Concerts 
of School Music by the London Senior'-* 
Orchestra, conducted by Ernest Read. • J 
Tuesday, 11,30 East and West: by * 
K. C. Boswell. 2.5 Early Nests : by C. C. 
Gaddum. 2.30 A Book Talk by Howard 
Marshall: The Man Eaters of Tsavo, by. 
J. H. Patterson. 

. Wednesday, 2.5 Craftsmen in Trouble ; by 
Rhoda Power, 2.30 The Struggle for Oxygen: 
by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, , 11.30 , Northern Japan :: by 
A. B. Lowndes. 2.5 The New'Forest As It 
Is Today: by John C. Moore.;^2,30 World 
History. A Dramatic 1 Interlude : by Rfioda 
Power. The Railway Combs. , vv 

Friday, 2.5 Through the Gulf of Corinth 
. to Attica. : by W. IC. Duckett. 2.30 Music 
Course 2—Twenty Minutes of Song by the 
BBC Singers; conducted by. Trevor 
Harvey. 3.35 The Middle Ages by. G. K. 
Chesterton. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Overseas—Black- 
fellows and pullockics: by A. J. dc./B/1>, 
Hetherington, . i , ' / 

Tuesday, 2.5 Drama—The Theatre by 
William M'Callum Clyde. _./. ' ’ 
Wednesday* 2.5 Makers of Scotlatid^-An 
Interlude* Lochaber No >More: by John 
Brandane. /j2;3o As Natiofrial. •; ,: : 

Thursday/ 2.5 . The ; World’s Farm : by 
. W. G^Ogg.;/2^30 /As National. / * ^ -= - * 

Friday^ 2.0 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirliead, 3.35 As National. 
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The Paper f6r the Boy of Today ! 



Every. Saturday, 
at all Newsagents 


2 D 


' MODERN ;BOY; keeps you'ahead of the news I You will V; 
’J' find, described and pictured in its pages not-only the latest v r 
• * mechanical • nfarvels * of today, but also tliose of tomorrow;' ** 

■ - In addition, it contains tip-top stories by the world's finest - : 
boy's authors. Buy a copy today—you will agree that 
MODERN ‘BOY' is the paper you cannot do without. f 


MODERN BOY 


FREE TRIP 


to HOLLYWOOD for 

two people, on the 
‘QUEEN MARY’ 



(or X500 cash) and 772 other fine prizes in 

SHARP S " SPOT - THE -S’s" COMPETITION 



The most fascinating contest ever run ... a 
‘picture filled with objects . . . ship, sailor, 
swallow . , '. words beginning with “S’Y 
Can you find them? The picture is in the 
entry form which you get at the confectioners 
with a purchase of 4 ozs. of Sharp’sMickey 


Mouse Hollywood Toffee for 2 d. There are 
marvellous prizes . . . motor 'car, radio', 
cycles, etc.. .V why shouldn’t you win? * 
You’ll enjoy finding the S’s and you’ll enjoy 
too this glorious new toffee more than any 
you’ve ever eaten. 



■ g-fa p lajmcAi 

I! 

I used to be j 
subject to very « 
severe colds " I 

; . “ I used to be subject to very ® • 

' severe colds,' but since using * 
Vdpekl have always been able I 
- to check them .. R 
. I/ymington, Hants. B 

You too can be free from the ■ 
misery of - ** one cold after L; 
another.” Breathe Vapex from * 
your : handkerchief or pillow. - 
It penetrates every rece$9 of * ! 
t nose and throat: clears the headi ; 11 
v relieves congestion: kills the 1 
germs ♦ stops the trouble at its - 
source. ' • ■ . J 



. Of Chemists 2 /- & 3 /- 


gjj Vl 44 ' THOMAS KERFOOT Be CO., LTD, .* 

J b B.WKjrm.B. BLBLB .■ MXK 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 

A Wireless Story © * By John Mowbray 


What Has Happened Before 

Noel Barlines uncle in Tanganyika lias 
invented a system for secret broadcasting, and 
entrusted the patenting of it to Sir Pascal Lencli. 

Noel, fearing that something is wrong, calls 
on Sir Pascal, who lives near his friends Toby 
and Meg Merritt, with whom he is staying. 

CHAPTER 5 

Nothing To Worry About 

S till, Noel felt it was decent of Sir Pascal 
to say that lie was welcome ; that 
looked like making this ticklish interview 
easier. Having prepared no particular 
speech for starting the ball rolling, all lie 
answered was, “ Thank you, sir. Then you 
know who I am ? ” 

At Sir Pascal’s thin mouth a slow smile 
fluttered. Then lie uttered, “ Well; Bar¬ 
ling is hardly a common name. So I 
assume that you’re some relation of a good 
friend of mine. Won’t you sit down ? 
What can I do for you ? ” 

“ A lot I If you’d only tell me the truth,” 
Noel reflected. But he felt rather ashamed 
of the thought. For why should suspicion 
be raising its ugly head again I 

“ Sir Pascal,” ho began, sitting down 
on the edge of a chair, “ my uncle is 
Richard'Barling, of Tanganyika.” 

, With a little nod Sir Pascal answered, 
“ Yes, I supposed so. For I remember 
him saying he had a young nephew'who 
lived with him. Are you over in England 
for long ? ” 

” I don’t know, Sir Pascal.” 

“ Well, you haven’t told me what I can 
do for you ? ” ' 

“ My uncle’s job is wireless,” said Noel. 
“ You are interested in wireless, sir ? ” > _ 
The baronet placed his elbows upon the 
table, and putting his hands together he 
rested his chin on them and regarded his 
visitor steadily through a pair of eyes so 
direct and so keen that the dangling eye¬ 
glass struck Noel as entirely superfluous. 
But not a word camb from the closed lips. 
So Noel uttered again, ” My uncle’s job, 
sir, is wireless. He has invented some¬ 
thing.” There Noel stopped, to sec what 
sort of reply this would bring. 

But all it brought was a dry, ” Well ? ” 
Noel plunged. ” My,un.de,sent you some 
papers, Sir Pascal.” 

.‘'Your uncle Ridiard Barling sent me 
some papers ? ” r - v ’ * 

“ Yes, particulars of his invention// 
“Olr! And what' was I to : do’- with' 
them?” * ' ■ 

; “ You were.to file them' f6i* him with live 
Patent Office.” 

“ Oli, those ! 


. he. went on, “ is your uncle anxious ? 
Have you heard from him ? .” 

“Yes, I have,” said Noel, briefly and 
cautiously. * .. 

” And lie feels that I’m taking too long ? ” 

”1 suppose so,” Noel uttered. 

" Ah,impatience, impatience!” .the 
great man returned With a sigh. Then lie 
rose. “ Well, well, you have nothing to 
. worry about,” he said in a brisker tone, and 
extending his hand. ” I will cable your 
uncle—oh, yes ! All will be quite in order. 
We will set his mind at rest. Write and 
tell him you’ve sebn me.” He was.shaking 
Noel’s hand with heartiness.' “Come and 
seer me again,” he beamed. “Come over 
and spend a long day with mo.” While lie 
was speaking Sir Pascal escorted liis guest 
down the room. “You can find your way 
out, eh ? Good day, then. Good morning, 
ray dear lad,” 

So after shaking hands Noel passed down 
the corridor, so full of thought that as he 
turned a corner he collided with a high- 
sliouldered man who was coming along with 
a noiseless tread and a handful of letters. 

“ Very sorry, sir,” Noel apologised, as 
he stepped back. 

The man slanted liis eyes at him and 
passed on without speaking. 

In the hall a footman received Noel and 
showed him out. ' 

Having made a note of a train which 
would get him back to Allerton Bridge 
before three, lie ran to the station and 
caught it by the skin of his teeth. 

Oh, what a horrible load had gone off 
liis mind I . , ' 

CHAPTER 6 • 

Treachery 

VWiiilk -Noel was hurrying to the station 
Sir Pascal Lench had returned to 
his large writing-table, to deal with a handful 
of letters brought in by his secretary. 

But his thoughts seemed to stray. For 


polished it with his silk handkerchief, and 
went on polishing without a word. 

Seeing this, his secretary rose and slipped 
out. . For he recognised this habit,, or trick, 
of his master.. It meanthat , the great 
man’s mind was considerably disturbed. /. 

A few minutes passed. Then with a 
decisive' gesture 'Sir Pascal rose to liis feet 
and marched from the room to the foot of 
the stairs, which he mounted flight by flight 
till he came to the top. There were no 
rooms up here at the top of the house except 
one, approached by a pair of double-doors 
muffled, in baize. / 

As these doors swung behind him another 
one faced him. ; He strode to this and 
knocked, but went straight in. 

- He had entered an apartment under the 
roof equipped as a drawing-office, where a 
man with a head so enormous that it seemed 
almost misshapen, aiid tangled, tawny hair 
like tlic mane of a lion, .was working at a 
wide table under a window. Beside him 
another table stood, pijed with blue-prints, 
and the carpetless floor at his feet was 
strewn with sheets of paper covered with 
figuring and geometrical symbols, each 
sheet of paper tossed to the floor as he had 
done with it: And as this man worked ho 
was muttering under his breath. 

Sir Pascal frowned at the litter strewing 
the floor. Then, clearing his throat, “ Good 
morning, Noske,” he said. 

The man went on figuring and muttering 
without looking up. ’ ; ■ 

“ I want a few words with you, Noske.” 

At last the huge head pivoted .on the 
shoulders, disclosing an unshaven face with 
a brow v of extraordinary breadth.' The 
muttering changed to “ What is it ? ” 

“ You're an uncouth fellow, Noske. But 
you’ve got brains’.” 

“ You haven’t comemp, have you, to tell 
me that ? ” 

Sir Pascal’s frown deepened. “ No,” lie 
replied, “ I have not. You and I have got 
to talk seriously. It is nearly a year now 
since my trip to East Africa, when I made 
the acquaintance on the boat of that young 
engineer who, confided to me his hope of 
inventing a new wireless circuit and system 


after dictating an answer or two he dropped of secrecy,”. 
into silence, sitting quite motionless, with Sir Pascal paused to draw a chair up to 
liis thin lips.pressed tightly together and a the table. “And,” he continued, seating 
flush of colour mounting liis sallow cheeksr himself and lowering his voice, “I wished 
Then'lie stirred, and, flicking his eyeglass the fellow success. In which case I told 
out on its cord, he breathed upon it and him that when he had*put his invention into 


J 


Jacko Gives Belinda a Fright 

Sister Belinda was a foot- 


<\cko’s Big 

ball fan. ’ : 

. , ..Tier husband Joe was thoroughly 
annoyed with her—all tlic more, per¬ 
haps/ because while she was dancing off 
to the football field he had to stay at 


... . a,,’$£■ ■ »»«1> ■* wort. 

Some invention, wasn't it, to do with de¬ 
coding wireless messages ? ” 

, “ No, not de-coding. No, more than 
de-coding,” said Noel. “ The particulars 
are about a new wireless circuit,” 

■“ Of course, of course,” Sir’Pascal agreed, 
with a yawn.; “ I follow you perfectly now, 
my dear lad. You refresh my memory: 

You must.forgive me if I’ appeared rather 
hazy at first, but you see I receive so niatiy 
papers and so forth from budding inventors, 
all asking me to help them and::that sort 
of thing, that my recollection is bound to 
lose track now and.Then.f .Ah, yes;‘ah, 
yes, your good uncle" did Send me some 
papers ” // \;V ;• ■ 

“ So you have ; received them ? ” Noel 
broke in. / 1 ... 

“ I. .certainly hayo/V - ‘ . 

“ But you haven’t filed them ? ” 

Sir Pascal yawned again:' “ No, no, 
not yet,” ho replied. 

Noel blurted out, “ You promised to file 
them. Sir Pascal.. You promised to file 
them immediately you received them. 

You’ve broken your word.” 

He expected an angry rejoinder. 

But Sir Pascah only seemed amused at 
his heat. 

“ My dear lad,” ho said in a gentle and 
tolerant tone, “ you must not expect things 
like that to be done in five minutes. I’m 
a very busy man. I’ve hardly had time yet 
to give much more than a glance at your 
uncle's documents—- ” •. 

“ Which you must have had more than 
a month now 1 ” Noel interjected. 

“ Oh, I dare say, yes. But I was going to 
say, when you interrupted me, that though 
I could only give the papers a glance I 
noticed one. or .Itwo details which will 
require my attention before I can take them 
to London. .1 promised your uncle to take 
them with my own ‘hands!” 

Sir Pascal had come to a stop, with his 
keen eyes on Noel. “ Tell me, my lad,” 


“ There’ll be two of us,” said Belinda, 
fumbling in her bhg : . 

“ Shilling,” said Jacko. And got it. 

Behind the football enclosure was a 
sturdy oak with outspreading branches. 
That afternoon, when hundreds of people 
were fighting their way into the field, 



Belinda didn’t care 
crazy. 

She came home quite upset one day 
because she had been unable to get 
tickets for the cup-tie final. 

. “ Tickets 1 ” scoffed Jacko. “ What’s 
wrong with standing ? ” 

“ Oh, I daren’t! ” cried Belinda. “ I 
should get crushed to death. Besides, I’m 
so little, I shouldn’t see a thing.” 

“ All right/ Don’t weep about.it,” 
said Jacko. And then; as arridea came 
into his head. “ Look here ! Give me 
sixpence and I’ll fix you up a seat as 
good as a royal box.” 

“Oh, Jacko!”. beamed Belinda. 
“ You can’t! How ? ” 

“ Ladder,” said Jacko darkly/as he 
held out his hand for the sixpence. 


Belinda let out a squeal 

she was football Belinda and her friend were comfortably 


seated high above their, heads, waiting 
for the excitement to begin. 

It was a thrilling match. Belinda 
nearly fell off her perch when Monkey vilfe 
won—by n points to three. 

“ Isn’t it wonderful 1 ” she exclaimed. 
“ I wouldn’t have missed* it for a for¬ 
tune L And now,” she added, “ we’ll go 
home to a nice tea.” ’ 

But when she looked down 'for .the- 
ladder it had gone ! 

Belinda let’ out a. squeal. “That 
wretched boy has gone off and‘forgotten 
all about us,” she wailed. 

“ Let’s shout/’ said her friend.; . 

And they did.. They/ set up sncli; a 
din that Jacko had jo come oilt of hiding 
and take .them down 1 


sufficient shape fpr. preliminary protection, 
if lie,Cared to .trust the papers'to mol would 
file thorn for him at the Patent Office, die 
jumped at my ; offer. He accepted it/Oli,* 
very gratefully;” • < ' , ’ ' 

Noske smiled but said nothing. ; v- 
“.And whenT. got home ! consultediyou 
on tlie quiet. And you agreed, Noske, that 
there was big money in the idea if only it 
could be done. I asked you if you thought * 
Barling could do it. You would not com¬ 
mit yourself. You said, Wait and see. And 
those three words of yours, you remember, 
gave us our cue.” 

“ If cue is the proper word for a swindle,” 
leered Noske. 

“ A swindle ! No, no ! Say a smart 
stroke of business, my friend. For that’s 
all it was. Wc agreed to cut Barling out. 
We decided to get in front of him with the 
patent.” 

“ Serve him right, Sir Pascal, for blabbing 
liis notion to you.” 

“ Just so. Serve him right. But you 
couldn’t work out tlic notion, so Wait and 
Sec it must be till his papers arrived, find 
till then—dead silence, Noske.” 

“ We’ve kept that. Sir Pascal.” 

“ Very well. They arrived. A month ago. 

I sent for you and installed you here to 
carry out our little plan. Of course you 
couldn’t copy his papers exactly, for that 

would have been too barefaced-” 

“ And dangerous. Sir Pascal.” 

“ And dangerous, I agree, in more ways 
than one. But all you had to do was to take 
Barling’s guiding principle and then wejirk 
up -some of the minor particulars differently 
from his, when you would file the invention 
at the Patent Office in your own name ; in 
your own name; Noske; to keep iny’ name 
completely out of it.” 

“ But you’ll have the lion’s' share of the 
profits, Sir Pascal.” ' C' 

“ Very naturally. But to proceed; Noske. 
Our plan provided t,hat : as; soon as yony 
papers had been’ filed I should make halstc 

to the Patent Office with Barling's-”, 

“Which the Patent Office would throw 
back at you,” interpolated the other. 

“ Yes, they would have no choice but to 
refuse Barling’s,” said Sir Pascal. •• . 

“When off'you write to the man,” liis 
confederate sai<b with amusement, “ to tell 
him how distressed , liow deeply distressed; 
you arc that his papers are useless, because 
his invention has just been anticipated by 
an Austrian called Noske! Oh, a noble idea, 
my good friend 1 ” 

“ And I enclose in my letter to Barling 
tlic Patent Office’s official notice of rejec¬ 
tion. •. Fine evidence for liim.’^ ; - ; 

“ I repeat, a noble idea. And fortune* for 
both of us.” • .. " 

Sir Pascal dropped liis Hail cl on his fcjlpw 
rogue’s shoulder., “ All,. b\it, Noske /\ hp ' 

. frowned, *' you’ve forgotten your share of 
our '.bargain. You promised it wouldn’t: 
take you very long to work up your slight 
alterations to Barling’s idea.” , * 

“ Yes, I promised/' frowned Noske. 

'“ But we've had Barling’s papers a month 
now, ? * Sir Pascal said irritably. . : 

When tlic man made no comment. Sir 
Pascal obscrycd, ih a dry manner, “ I suppose? 

I had better file’ Barling's papers, Noske ? ” 
‘This brought tiio other passionately to his 
feet. If you dare,” he spluttered, “ I'llshdw 
you up, I vow I will. You will keep your 
. bargain with me, Lencli, or I’ll expose you.” ‘ 
“ There, there ! ” said Sir Pascal, flinch¬ 
ing. “ I didn't mean that.” ... 

“ And you'd better not. I’m not working 
and slaving for nothing. I am working like 
a dog for my share of a fortune?- And there’s 
only one little snag, that I’ve got to gdt 
round now. Besides/’"flic man continued/ 
with a sly leer, “ we’fe not.running -any risk, 
not a lia’p.orth of risk.; Except-you arid. rrie 
and that silly man Barling. himself/ th’eve is 
no one who even knows of his papers’^ exts/ 
tencc ! You’ve had : a watch set on his 
correspondence, you told me. 'He hasn’t 
written about the ii/ve’nlion to ’ anypne else*? 
lias ho. ? ”.. //.- i>:-i 

“ No,” said Sir Pascal,, who/hail begun to 
polish liis eyeglass. / “ Myr/er^-friends in 
His broadcasting station report no such 
letters. But you are'npt cjuite correct iii 
your surmise regarding liis papers. V I'.ifrtvo 
just had a visit from someone, who knows 
that I have them.” . . ; . ' . 

“ Who's that ? ” grunted Noske. 

“Oh/a mere lad. The man Barling’s 
nephew, in fact. I confess he took me so by 
surprise that I forgot to enquire where 1/e 
is staying; but we'll remedy that, for I’ll 
put Stein on to find out and to keep an eye 
on him/’ Sir Pascal smiled brightly. “And 
.I'll hold Barling’s papers up still, nnd send 
him a plausible cable to keep him quiet. 
But make haste, my clear fellow—make 
haste,” he urged, turning to go. 

; The Austrian bent over his work again, 

' scowling’ and" muttering. • 1 - * 

‘ TO fiE CONtlNUEC f ’ . 
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flhere is 
nothing quite, 
so soothing for 
. dry harsh throats ; 

m damp, wintry . 
, weather as an . 
< At/enburys Pastille . 

• It dears th e 
> throat and wards ' 
off infection -. 

PASTILLES : 

FROM All CHEMISTS 8'il'3 


Please mention The Children's Newspaper 
when In communication with advertisers. 

Marie Elisabeths 
ARB real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 

KING EDWARD VIIIPKT. FREE! 

GO)) SAVR THE KING. This packet includes r beauti¬ 
ful purple stamp of our new Kin? wearing, Ms Guards 
uniform, also his revered Father, the late King George, 
ami the Queen Mother, also King Edward til and Queen 
Victoria. 42 all different.. stamps you will, be proud to 
own, including one depicting, the ancient itoyal Palace, 
Windsor Castle. barge Trinidad fu)d Malay Tiger. Foreign 
issues include sets of Hungary, Spain.-aiul Bohemia: and. 
finally, we aro adding a very useful Duplicate Book and 
fine British stamp nearfy 100 years old. Just send 2d, 
postage amt request approvals * 

Lisburn L*Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool 3. 

HEW ISSUE Pictet FREE 

AsM. to see my approvals. Send l*d. postago and receive 
FRED—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bl-crntenavy of Washington, U 4 nion 
of S. Africa set, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial, 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruamla.tA’umu 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50. stamps In all.. Senders, 
of stamp collectors’- addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pago list, price Id. 100 13. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville Rd., RARNET. 


THE BEST STAMP CAT.! 

just 

OUT! 



NEW 

4th 

EDITION 


• Owing to the enormous demand for (lm 3rd 
Edition-of STANLEY GIBBONS’ “SIM¬ 
PLIFIED “ STAMP CATALOGUE stocks 
have vim oiit -and we .have had to print an 
absolutely new edition! 

This new volume is tho most up-io-dato stamp 
•••atalogue - in existence, and includes .all . the 
Empire siannns of King* George’s reign, all 
foreign issues to about mid-January, and Silver 

». .Jubilee prices up to tho.time of going.to press. 
EVEN IF YOU HAVE 

:• THE 3rd EDITION, YOU 
WILL WANT THE FINE, 

NEW,* UP - TO - DATE 
FOURTH EDITION. 

* * or post free, U.K. 5/6, abroad &/2,‘ from 

STANLEY dlBBQNS, LIMITED, 

DEPT. 107; 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





BOURMVILLE 




20 million gallons! That’s the milk order, given by Cadburys 
for their Milk Chocolate in 1936. It is as much milk as is ordered 
and drunk in six months by the 2£ million people in Wales. When 
making milk: chocolate Cadbury’s motto is :. ‘ Don't spare the milk.' 
They actually use a glass and a half of fresh, full-cream milk in 
every .half-pound block. That’s .why you can taste the cream ! 




• . .... :: .....:..■ 

■. ’ 2’ oz. 2d. • 4 oz. -Id. * Also Id. bars 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! - 

r TlIE INFANTS HOSPITAL^—the.first/Hospital of its kind to. be founded 
f . f in^turope—was established .in* 1063 for .the‘treatment’of. the'diseases\and 
.disorders o’f nutrition. There are* now Too cots; accommodation for seven 
Nursing Mothers ; ‘an Out-patient' Department; X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight’ 
and‘Massage Departments; a "Research "Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory, The, work carried on in the wards is supplemented by 
The Convalescent fIonic at Burnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. - 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
; FOR ITS .MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. ‘ Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 

- Subscriptions will be gratefully received antTackn'ozvledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be’delivered every week 
at any' house in the world 
for 1 is.a year. See,below. 



"•Arthur. Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will- be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Mystery 

Jr’s a wonder you ask for, yet 
who would suppose 
That the more you take from it 
the larger it grows ? 

Answer next week 

Shaving the Land 

'J'wo American farmers in an area 
which suffered from drought 
last year were discussing the 
harvest. 

- “The drought certainly caused 
the wheat to be short/’ said one. 

“Short! ” exclaimed the other. 
“ Why, I had to hither mine before 
I could mow it.” 

lei On Parle Fran$ais 


The Safety First Frieze 



Never cycle more than two abreast 



IH; 

ll 
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lacravate lachambre une armoire 
A coucher 

He bedroom wardrobe 
Papa a besoin cl’uiie cravate. 
Jacquot monte en courant it la 
chambre coucher et en trouve 
une pendue dans 1’armoire. 

Daddy wants a tie. Jim runs 
up to the bedroom, and finds on e 
hanging in the wardrobe . 

Halt and Hal£ 

]\|y half it is three, my half it is 
nought; 

Therefore nothing is three, and 
three must be nought. • 

Now, reader, unriddle and explain, 
For a riddle it is, what this object 
can be, 

How three can be nothing and 
nothing be three; ■ 

But if you will not it is nothing to 
me. Answer next tveek 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening the planet Neptune 
is in the South-East, and Mars 
( and Uranus are 
’ in the West. In 
the morning, 
Jupiter is in 
j the South. The 
! picture shows 
I the Moon as. 
it may be seen 
I looking South 
at 7 o’clock on the evening of 
Wednesday, March 25. 

Why Horses Shy and 
Donkeys Do Not 

'JTie ancestors of the horse were 
accustomed to roam the 
plains, where every tuft of grass 
or bush might conceal an enemy 
waiting to spring on them, and 
they must often have saved their 
lives by starting quickly back or 
jumping to one side. 

1 he donkey, however, is descended 
from animals which lived among 
the hills where there were pre¬ 
cipices and dangerous slopes, and 
from these conditions resulted his 
slowness and sure-footedness. 

His ancestors were not so liable to 
surprise attacks from wild beasts 
and snakes ; also sudden and wild 
starts would have been positively 
dangerous to them. - 

Day and Night Chart 


A Wicker Bridge -* ’ ;• 
bridge across the Jhelum River 
in Kashmir is made of wicker¬ 
work. It.consists of three ropes 
made of 'hazel twigs, one to walk 
on and the others to hold, the 
ropes being kept in position by 
V-shaped branches every six feet. 
Although appearing frail and 
. swinging about in a gale the bridge 
is really very strong. 

Arithmetical Puzzle 
\Yhat is the smallest number of 
weights with which it is 
possible to weigh any number of 
pounds from 1 to 127 inclusive ? 

Answer next week 

King Edward 

^ portrait of King Edward the 
Eighth appeared on a Cana¬ 
dian postage 
stamp last 
year, though it 
showed him, 
of course,. as 
Prin ceof Wales. 
It was issued 
in Canada last 
May as one of 
a series com¬ 
memorating King George’s Silver 
Jubilee. 


The Week In Nature 

'J'iie tortoise wakes from its 
winter sleep. On a warm 
. sunny day it will come out into 
the open in search of food, green¬ 
stuff in particular. Although so 
familiar in England it is not a 
native, and those we keep as pels 
do not kill beetles in the garden as 
we are so often told. 


A Sound Argument 




.••• NOON.? 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on March 21 . The daylight is . 
now getting longer.each day. 




'JTie Guitar said, “ If you quarrel 
so 

I fear that I shall have to go.” 

“ To say we quarrel is too rash,” 
The Cymbals said; “we only 
clash.” 


Do You Know These Places? 

* ST * ' 



'pi is picture puzzle represents four of the popular holiday resorts 
of which poster stamps are to be given away in the C N, as 
announced on another page. The first four stamps and the album will 
appear in the next issue. ' Answer next week 


Hidden Animals 

This puzzle square contains the 
names of ten animals used by 
man for riding, driving, carrying, 
or drawing loads. The names are 
hidden ..by. spelling them partly 
across and partly down the square. 

ERDOCAT 

LEINKMU. 

LPHDEEL. 

AMANYRE 

DONHAKN. 

IGTORAT 

ESAXSET 

Answer next tveek 

A Mountain Lake 

A lake in California is entirely 
surrounded by snow-capped- 
mountains and yet does not freeze. 
In some parts Lake. Tahoe is more, 
than 1600 feet deep, and is so clear 
that an object can be seen 120 feet 
below the surface. Scientists 
think it is.probably due to the 
depth and clarity that the water 
does not freeze. 


Not a Worker 

'pun young man was applying for 
work. 

. “ I hope you are-not a clock 

watcher,” said the chief. 

“ No, sir,” was the reply. “ I 
prefer outdoor work; I’m a 
whistle listener.” 

, LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Boxes of Oranges. £1 16s. 
Charade. Hibernate (high,Berne, 8 ). 

Find the Towns. Berwick, Wick, 
Peel, Ely, Lydd, Tilbury, Bury, Rye, 
Oban, Banff, Kendal, Deal, Stoke, 
York, Derby. 

Picture Puzzle Proverb. Constant 
dropping water wears away the stone. 

The.O N Cross. Word Puzzle , 






mwmamm iamwam 


Fivo-Mlnuto Story > 

Mr and Mrs Rose 

M r Tom Tortoise Rose 
lived with liis wife 
Mrs Dorothy Joan Rose in a 
large wooden box filled with 
autumn leaves. 

This was their winter home, 
and hero they had slept 
snugly under the leaves all 
through the months of snowy, 
windy, and rainy weather. 

And now this long sleep 
was over, and the children 
to whom they belonged saw 
that they had opened their 
funny little bright brown eyes 
and struggled clumsily out. 

“ Mr and Mrs Rose are 
awake 1 ” they cried. 

“ We must put them out 
on the lawn,” said the little 
lady who had bought them 
as a present for the children. 

As the garden was large, 
and they seemed to walk quite 
quickly when you weren’t 
looking, the children made a 
round fence of wire netting 
and put them inside, with a 
bowl of water in case they 
were thirsty. And this was 
their summer home. 

“ Very pleasant, my dear,” 
said Mr Tom to his wife after 
having walked several times 
round their new home. 

" Very ! So sunny,” said 
Mrs Rose. " Everything wc 
want—water, green grass, 
dandelions, and a very suit¬ 
able earthy corner for a 
nursery should we need one.” 

** I don’t care for the wirc- 
' netting fence,” said Mr Rose. 
V It makes me want to get 
over the top;” 

• ” Oh, you’ll, soon get used 

to it,” said his wife, as she 
walked away. 

.. But he didn’t! 

Goiftg close up to the fence 
he ^raised one short leg, then 
the other, resting them care¬ 
fully on the wire-netting till 
he was standing upright on 
his back legs. 

He blinked liis little brown 
eyes proudly. Oh’ yes, he 
could climb it easily ! 

* Alas 1 pride comes before 
a fall. 

Mr Tom Tortoise Rose 
toppled over backwards and 
lay on his shelly back with 
his four little legs waving 
wildly in the air. 

His wife, hearing the thud, 
turned quickly. 

“ Oh, my poor Thomas 1 ” 
she called, and set off at once 
to help him. 

But/try as she would, she 
could not hoist Mr Tom the 
right way up. 

At this moment the children 
came running across the lawn, 
” Oh, look at Mr Tom! ” 
one cried. “ I expect he was 
trying to climb!” And he 
picked up Mr Tom, putting 
him down the right way up. 

Mr Tom went on trying to 
climb that fence, but, though 
he never learned to do that, he 
did learn to pick himself up 
after his tumbles. 


All the World in 
Natu re's G Ip wing 
Colours 


COUNTRIES 
OF THE 
WORLD 


The Wonderful Story . 
of the Continents, 
Countries and Chief 
Cities of the Globe 

This magnificent art work offers you an 
opportunity of acquiring in the most 
agreeable fashion a sound knowledge of 
every part of the globe. One hundred 
and thirty of the leading travel ’ writers 
of the day combined to produce its 
wealth of vivid and detailed description; 
as delightful to read as it is instructive. 
The thousands of magnificent photo¬ 
graphs will bring the entire world—with 
its countries, cities, rivers, mountains, - 
buildings and monuments—to YOU at 
your fireside. As an -illustrated work 

Countries of the world is 

without an equal. Each part , will contain 
at least FOUR SUPERB COLOUR 
PLATES. The complete series of these 
colour plates forms a most remarkable 
pictorial representation of the world's 
sights and wonders. Every illustration 
in COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD is, 
a direct photographic document.* Every 
article is authentic, reliable, and of absorb¬ 
ing interest. Every map—and there is one * 
for every country—-is new. Many xip-to-datc 
.street plans of big cities arc also given. / 

The Complete Work ivill contain 

3,000 Photographs 
350 COLOUR PLATES 
200 Maps and Plans 

The weekly parts can be bound at' small 
expense into two . strikingly handsome 
volumes, worthy of being treasured in any 
household. 


7 d 


weekly 


: First three parts : 
i now ready j 

































































































